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THE new Parliament met for the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS first time on Monday, when there 
AT HOME. was a large muster of members of 
both parties. The first business of 
the House of Commons was the election of a Speaker, 
and this duty was carried out in a manner that has 
satisfied everybody. All the opposition to Mr. Gully’s 
election having died away, that gentleman received 
the unanimous vote of the House. The speeches in 
which he was proposed and seconded by Sir John 
Mowbray and Mr. J. E. Ellis were in admirable 
taste, and elicited the marked approval of the 
House. Mr. Balfour did all that was possible to 
remove the unfortunate impression made by his 
attack upon Mr. Gully during his candidature for 
Carlisle by giving expression to the good wishes of 
the House for the new Speaker. In short, the open- 
ing scene in the life of this new Parliament was 
eminently pacific in character, and gave but little 
clue to its future history. The most noticeable 
feature at the sitting was the crowded condition of 
the Ministerial benches. The House of Commons 
was not designed to suit the convenience of a party 
with a majority of 150. 





THE swearing-in of members took place on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, when there was again a large 
attendance. No incident of importance occurred 
during the performance of this necessary function, 
but it was noteworthy that a large number of 
members availed themselves of the right to affirm. 
On Tuesday the Irish party met in one of the 
Committee Rooms for the purpose of arranging for 
the business of the session. It was anticipated that 
there would be a very angry dispute at this meeting 
between Mr. Healy and his followers on the one side, 
and Mr. McCarthy and the majority of the party on 
the other. No report of the proceedings has been 
published, but it seems to be generally understood 
that the proceedings were not so stormy as had been 
anticipated. It would be a good thing to be able to 
believe that the Irish members themselves have 
realised the mischief that was done to the Home 
Rule cause by Mr. Healy's most unjustifiable outburst 
at Omagh. The voting at Tuesday’s meeting made 
it clear that he is still in a marked minority in the 
party. On Wednesday the Queen’s Speech was read 
to Ministers at the usual dinners, and it was at the 
same time communicated to the members of the late 
Government, who met at the house of Mr. Bryce in 





order to hear it read. 


ing of the session proper on Thursday, was in one 
respect a remarkable document. It made no refer- 
ence whatever to any measures of domestic legisla- 
tion. Its paragraphs, with the exception of one 
touching upon the estimates, were confined ex- 
clusively to foreign affairs. We do not pretend to 
be surprised at this omission of all domestic questions 
from the Speech. The present session is to be a very 
short one, during which no legislation will be 
attempted by Ministers. Moreover, they can boast 
that they have taken office unpledged. It is true 
that they have made many promises. Mr. Cham- 
berlain alone has promised enough to keep the 
new Parliament busy during the whole term of its 
existence. But Lord Salisbury has a right to say 
that he stood before the. electors without a pro- 
gramme, and that consequently he can take his own 
time as to the order in which and the time when he 
will enter upon the work of legislation, So far as 
foreign affairs are concerned, the most satisfactory 
feature of the Speech was the reference to Armenia. 
It might have been worded still more strongly with 
advantage; but, at least, it is not calculated to 
encourage the Sultan in the belief that he can rely 
upon the new Government for protection from the 
consequences of his misdeeds. 





Tuis remarkable void in the matter of all refer- 
ence to domestic legislation served as a very effective 
text to Lord Rosebery in the debate of Thursday 
evening. Here, he said in effect, is a Ministry with 
an immense majority in the Commons, with the 
additional advantage—denied to Liberal Govern- 
ments—of completely controlling the House of Lords, 
committed (more or less) to social réform, but practic: 
ally with a free hand as to details ; yet its domestic 
policy reduces itself to “exclusion of aliens and 
cordite cartridges.”’ The Liberal creed remains 
unaltered; but it will not be again condensed 
into a programme. Moreover, he reminded the 
House that “the swing of the pendulum” had 
been considerably greater in 1833 and 1834, in 
1874 and 1880; that though the Ministerialists 
have a large majority of seats, their majority is 
relatively very small among the voters; and that 
the constituencies which had exchanged Liberal 
members for Tories at recent bye-elections had 
returned to their former faith. Finally, the 
Government has against it four-fifths of the Irish 
nation. 





LoRD SALISBURY was not very successful in reply- 
ing to these references to domestic politics. His 
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peroration indicated the desire of the Govern- 
ment to do something for social reform—only it will 
have to be on more definite lines than those sug- 
gested in his unfortunate Bradford speech. But he 
had previously declined to debate measures as yet un- 
born, and the interest of his speech was solely in its 
references to foreign policy—to Chitral, on which he 
asked for a suspension of judgment till further in- 
formation is accessible ; to the Chinese difficulty, as 
to which his assurances were (naturally enough) very 
satisfactory, and to Armenia. On this latter subject 
it may fairly be said that he undid the bad work 
which he did at Bradford. The Ministry, he told us, 
has accepted the policy of its predecessors and is 
doing its best to carry it out. It is acting in com- 
plete accord with Franceand Russia, andisdetermined 
that the reforms the Sultan has promised shall be en- 
forced by adequate guarantees. And Lord Salisbury 
gave the Porte a solemn and emphatic warning that 
while an independence “ of a very special kind” was 
ensured to it by treaty and strongly supported by 
British interests, that independence was very gravely 
imperilled by the course at present adopted by the 
Sultan and his advisers. The country, we are sure, 
will welcome this pronouncement ; but what will be 
thought of it by the Turcophil tail of the Tory 


party ? 





THE decision of the Government to retain Chitral, 
which also was dealt with in Thursday’s debate, 
seems a regrettable, though not an unexpected, con- 
cession to the views of the Indian Forward Party. 
As Lord Chelmsford has pointed out in a letter to 
the Times, the garrison are to be separated from 
their base of supplies by warlike tribes nominally 
subject to the Khan of Dir, but of very dubious 
fidelity. Moreover, the cost will probably be not 
far short of £250,000 per annum, and even that 
sum may be a serious burden on the overstrained 
finances of India. And, should any further action 
become necessary, the country will be opened up to 
a Russian invasion—or, at any rate, the Government 
will have created a perennial source of Russian 
scares. Moreover, as Lord Rosebery pointed out in 
the debate on Thursday evening, the conclusion of 
the Pamir agreement has removed the most im- 
portant argument in favour of the occupation; and 
in view of the proclamation, issued before the relief 
expedition, our action is uncommonly like a breach of 
faith. Such are the first impressions produced by an 
act of what Lord Salisbury calls “ moral strategy.” 
And now we wait for papers before drawing a final 
conclusion. 

WE have called attention more than once of late 
to the diverting letters which have been published 
in the Times by exultant Tories. These not always 
intelligible shrieks of joy have afforded strong 
proofs of the effects of an unexpected success upon 
weak intellects. The most remarkable letter of this 
series yet published by our contemporary appeared 
in the Times on Thursday. It was entitled “ Politics 
and Crime,” and was signed “Two M.A.’s (Oxon).” 
These gentlemen have been studying, in “a period- 
ical entitled the Review of Reviews,’ certain maps 
illustrating the geographical distribution of crimin- 
ality of different kinds in England and Wales, and 
they have made the remarkable discovery that, in 
one respect, at least, the maps of crime approximate 
closely to the electoral maps showing the results of 
the general election. In other words, crime and 
Liberalism go together, and the greater the absence 
of crime and immorality the greater the preponder- 
ance of Toryism. It is not worth while to dispute the 
accuracy of the statements put forward by these 
worthy gentlemen. Their facts are doubtful, but 
their intellectual temper is unmistakable. We knew 
already that the Tory party was the party of the 

gentlemen of _England, the intellectual party, and 
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the religious party. We now know that it is the 
anti-criminal party, and that its opponents consist of 
men whose proper place is in the dock. Herod him- 
self was no more puffed up with a sense of his own 
glory than are these triumphant controversialists. 
What a pity that Parliamentary majorities are no 
more exempt than monarchs themselves from the 
fate that befel that self-righteous monarch. 





Our own Parliamentary Agrarians—in other 
words, the Members of Parliament who are interested 
in the programme of the National Agricultural Union 
—have held a meeting and formulated a programme 
in the shape of a memorial to Lord Salisbury setting 
forth the remedial measures they desire to see 
adopted in view of the “ well-nigh desperate condi- 
tion of English agriculture.” Among the grievances 
they enumerate are the exceptional taxation of land 
—which ought, according to economic theory, to fall 
on rent alone, but apparently is not found to do so 
in real life—an improved Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and the prohibition of preferential railway rates for 
foreign produce. As to this latter question one can 
only recommend the Union to remember that there 
is such a thing as the competition of traffic wholly 
sea-borne, and to purchase and reflect on the 
remarkable map promised by General Annenkoff, 
in which distances are to be determined not by 
mileage, but by cost of carriage. On the other 
hand, the programme contains some valuable sugges- 
tions as to detail, such as the enforcing of certain 
sanitary precautions in the case of foreign meat 
(though it is not easy to see how the particular 
precautions specified can be carried out), the ad- 
mission of second-class barley for brewing purposes 
(which has been hitherto excluded in the inte- 
rest of the exciseman alone), and the restriction 
of the term “ beer” to substances made of malt and 
hops. It was significant that, with an eye to the 
support of the brewing classes, Sir Frederick Milner 
deprecated any hurting of their feelings by attacks 
on the beer brewed from “substitutes.” If the Union 
will only concentrate their attention on practical 
details, and ignore bad economic theory, they will 
really be of some use. It is in small details that the 
present hope of English agriculture lies. 





ANOTHER method of restoring the prosperity of 
English agriculture is suggested by an advertisement 
which has appeared this week in the Times. Partners 
are sought in a farming enterprise, in view of the 
“ impending great rise in the prices of British produce 
dueto the distressing diseasesacquired through eating 
so much foreign bread and meat.” If only the genius 
who struck this idea will extend it a little—if, for 
instance, he will persuade the public that foreign 
tomatoes cause cancer, which is, we believe, a 
not unpromising popular delusion; or that foreign 
meat will cause tuberculosis, as was suggested at 
the Agrarian conference; or that foreign milk-cans 
are washed out with typhoidal water from dirty 
Dutch canals—which is, we believe, an original sug- 
gestion of our own—he really may give a lift to the 
trade in English produce, and to such foreign 
produce as can be disguised as English. The mark- 
ing advocated at the conference would not, we fear, 
be of much —— effect. 


TuE bishopric of Rochester has been filled up by the 
appointment of Dr. Talbot, the Vicar of Leeds. Dr. 
Talbot’s name has long been mentioned in connection 
with the episcopal bench, and it is, we believe, a fact 
that he actually refused a bishopric many years ago. 
His promotion seems to meet with general approval. 
A strong Tory and a devoted Churchman, he has at 
the same time shown himself to be a man of liberal 
spirit and generous impulses ; whilst as an organiser 
and worker he stands very high in the ranks of his 
profession. At Leeds he had to follow a succession 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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of distinguished men, all of whom were called to 
places of dignity in the Church, and it is bare justice 
to him to say that he proved fully equal to the 
responsibilities of the position he held. Decidedly a 
member of the Church militant, he is not likely to 
be one of those bishops who prophesy smooth things 
for their political and religious opponents ; but he is 
a fair fighter, and there is no reason to doubt that 
he will carry on effectively the work of Bishop 
Davidson in Southwark. 





THE anxiety felt in France on 
the subject of the Madagascar 
expedition seems to be increasing 
again. Originally excited by the slow progress 
of the troops and the scantiness of the news 
vouchsafed to the public, it was somewhat allayed 
last week by the reassuring declarations of an 
eminent but unnamed personage published in the 
Figaro. This week it has been stimulated by the 
report of an interview with Colonel Shervinton, 
the former Commander-in-Chief of the Malagasy 
Army, who states that that army is well-armed 
and excellent behind fortifications, and suggests 
the possibility that it may harass the French 
troops very seriously during the rest of their 
march to the capital. The Government he regards 
as hopelessly disorganised ; but the hostility of 
the people is uniform and intense. Moreover, the 
French are entering a more unhealthy district 
than even the swamps of the River Betsiboka. 
The Temps scoffs at his topography; but if disaster 
comes—and the Hovas seem at last to be threaten- 
ing resistance — his predictions will not be for- 
gotten. Meanwhile, the French communications are 
threatened, and their troops suffering greatly from 
malaria. 


ABROAD. 


SIGNOR CRISPI is at last free both from his 
Parliamentary troubles and from the attacks of 
Signor Cavallotti. The complaisance of the Senate 
has exceeded even that of the Chamber. The latter, 
it may be remembered, passed a vote of confidence 
in the Government on July 10th by 261 votes to 118. 
After that it could hardly be kept together at all, 
and the only dangers were that there should be no 
quorum, and that the champions of some threatened 
interest might unexpectedly attend in sufficient 
force to convert what had been meant as 
a@ mere protest into a Ministerial defeat. However, 
neither of these things happened, and on July 
27th the financial programme was voted by 110 
to 58. The Senate disposed of it in considerably 
less time, and both Houses have adjourned sine die 
—possibly not to meet again till next January, 
though some of the Ministers are said to favour a 
November Session. Moreover, Signor Cavallotti’s 
charges (latest edition) have been definitely rejected 
by the judicial authorities in a way resembling 
the “ No true bill” of an English grand jury. The 
charge of perjury he brought against the Premier 
is declared to be insufficiently supported by evidence, 
while the other charges (according to the decision in 
the Giolitti case) require the authorisation of the 
Chamber before the prosecution can be proceeded 
with. Thus Parliamentary privilege is turned against 
its latest champions. Signor Cavallotti now hopes 
to be prosecuted by Signor Crispi for slander, but 
that is clearly a futile hope. 


THE return of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to 
his capital on Monday last was made the occasion 
of an imposing military demonstration, intended, it 
would seem, partly to suggest that the Prince, 
having had his overtures rejected by Russia, would 
preserve his independence by the aid of his own 
army, and partly to intimate to the extreme Russo- 
phile party of MM. Zankoff and Karaveloff that 
there must be limits to anti-dynastic intrigue. 
There are other symptoms, such as the establish- 
ment of a separate organ in the Press representing 











the army, which indicate a new development in Bul- 
garian politics. Much significance is attached to the 
absence of the Metropolitan Clement from the recep- 
tion on Tuesday. He pleaded indisposition, but even 
assuming that plea to be false, the most natural 
inference is that he had not made up his mind what 
course to adopt. Still, we know what becomes of 
weak princes who rely on their army, and it is 
quite possible (as a Vienna paper says in a somewhat 
different connection) that Prince Ferdinand’s figure 
is only “the vignette ornamenting the initial 
letter” of a new chapter in Bulgarian history. 


A “ConGREss of the nationalities of Hungary” 
(other than Magyar and German) was held at Buda 
Pesth this day week to take steps for the formation 
of a programme of joint action against the dominant 
Magyar race. The proceedings were marred by a 
dispute about the credentials of certain Roumanian 
delegates, and it cannot be said that the programme 
looks very promising. The demands for judicial and 
administrative reform are doubtless eminently justifi- 
able in view of the scandalous condemnation of poli- 
tical prisoners at Hermannstadt in Transylvania a 
year ago. So is the demand for electoral reform, 
the franchise in Hungary being so devised as to put 
the population of the rural districts, who are largely 
non-Magyars, at a disadvantage as compared with 
the town population, who belong to the dominant 
race. But one hardly sees how “communal auto- 
nomy for the separate nationalities” is possible 
without more friction than arises now; and, as the 
first article of the programme requires these nation- 
alities to abstain from all Parliamentary elections, it 
may fairly be said that they are ignoring such con- 
stitutional rights as they have. It would surely be 
better policy to attempt to ally themselves with the 
new Catholic People’s Party, by which the Feudals 
and Clericals hope to upset the rule of the Liberal 
Magyar bourgeoisie. The Congress, which, as is usual 
in Austria, was attended by police agents and official 
shorthand writers, resolved to petition the Emperor. 
And in view of the growing divergence in the ten- 
dencies of Vienna and Buda Pesth, it is not impossible 
that the races it represents may regain some of that 
importance which they had in 1848. 


—* 





SEVERAL things, however, militate against the 
success of the movement. The Germans of Tran- 
sylvania and (strange to say) the Ruthenians declined 
from the first to have anything to do with it ; and it 
is stated that the King of Roumania has expressed 
his regret that the Roumanians of Hungary had 
allied themselves with the Slavs. In case of a 
European war—according to the report of his re- 
marks—a Russian success would mean the dis- 
appearance of the Roumanian nation. But a 
Russian defeat would mean the recovery of Bess- 
arabia for the Roumanian Kingdom. Therefore 
the Magyars of Hungary are the true friends of the 
Roumanians, not the Slavs. It must be admitted,. 
however, that the Magyars are very successful in 
dissem bling their friendship. 





THE Times correspondent in New York is doing 
good service—although he now and then is not quite 
accurate in his statements—by drawing attention to 
the absurdity of the system under which the carriage 
of mails from England is conducted. Why are there 
in practice only two regularly recognised mails a 
week? And why are those mails not sent by the 
fastest boats from England, though they are so sent 
from America? We believe the preference given 
to two lines—no doubt the leading lines, but not 
uniformly of equal excellence—is part of the price 
we pay for the use of “ reserved merchant cruisers ” 
from among their steamers. If so the price is heavy, 
and it is hardly fair—though it may be smart—to 
charge part of it on the alien. 


Tue Great NortHERN Ratiway are running a new night service to Aberdeen 
and Inverness, of which details will be found advertised in our columns, 
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THE new number of the Forum 
LITERATURE, (Edward Arnold) contains a very 
ETC. attractive paper by the _ well- 
known Hungarian novelist, M. 
Maurus Jokai, on his own life and work—an 
autobiographical sketch dealing with the extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and varied career of one 
who, from the very earliest period of his life, dimly 
recognised that his destiny was Art. Indeed, he dis- 
played remarkable precocity, inasmuch as apparently 
when he had not yet reached the mature age of 
nine, he “painted the miniatures of beautiful 
women with special predilection,” and by the 
aid of a mirror produced a portrait of himself. 
When he had attained that age two of his poems 
appeared in a newspaper, and at seventeen he at- 
tempted a drama “of the highest order” (herein, at 
any rate, he was not singular), called The Infant 
Jew, which is to be republished in the collected 
edition of his works. Two years afterwards he 
wrote his first novel. A journalist and a re- 
volutionist during the War of Independence, he 
was saved from death after long hiding in a 
forest by an ingenious device of his wife, the 
greatest of Hungarian actresses. Thereafter he 
founded the illustrated press and the comic press of 
Hungary, edited a great political paper, and wrote 
in all three hundred and fifty volumes, mostly in- 
volving minute study for their mvise-en-scéne. His 
private life seems to have been entirely free from 
the usual poetic and artistic license. Till he was 
twenty he knew not the taste of wine, and his wife 
was the first woman who possessed his heart. It is 
an extraordinary record, and though now and then 
a Western reader may suspect Oriental hyperbole, it 
is well worth reading all the same. 


OTHER noticeable articles in the Yorum are an 
interesting apology (in the Greek sense) for Chau- 
tauqua, a hopeful forecast of the next century of the 
solidly philosophic type, and an account of the 
Goethe Archives by Professor Eric Schmidt, of Berlin. 
The North American Review contains articles by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith on the recent guesses at the 
riddle of existence made by Messrs. Kidd, Drum- 
mond, and A. J. Balfour, and by Sir Charles Dilke 
on the Ministerial Programme. Mr. Worthington 
C. Ford writes very cheerfully on the recent im- 
provement in American trade, and Sir B. W. 
Richardson,* himself a cyclist, gives some much 
needed hygienic cautions to the fraternity. We 
have also received (from Messrs. Gay & Bird) 
two other American magazines, the Arena and 
the New Science Review. The former is largely 
devoted to a work of social and moral reform 
—a work with the highest aims and of the kind 
chiefly undertaken by those whom the world calls 
shriekers and fanatics; but it is just as well to warn 
the reader that this unfits it for the drawing-room 
tables of anybody but earnest social reformers or 
very new women indeed. The latter contains a 
good deal that is readable; but it seems to us to 
deal with questionable, and possibly (to a scientist) 
heretical, hypotheses rather than the ordinary class 
of scientific fact and theory. 


THERE is doubtless much to be said for the theory 
of our causeur, “ A.T.Q.C.,” that reformers are of 
necessity dull dogs and heavily handicapped in the 
use of satire and raillery. But the point must not be 
pressed too far. The addendum that political institu- 
tions “ as they become familiar lose absurdity ” must 
also be taken with considerable reservations : as wit- 
ness Mr. F. C. Gould’s incomparable “ Cartoons for the 
Campaign, 1895" (Westminster Gazette office). These 
pictures, produced daily during the elections (can it be 
that they have not penetrated into benighted Corn- 
wall ?), depend wholly on the ever-richer absurdity of 
familiar figures, and their success places Mr. Gould 
clearly in the front of all living political caricaturists. 
There is simply no end to the absurdity of “ Weather- 








cock Joe” under the facile pen of “F.C.G.” Mr. 
Bhownagree suffers vicariously as “ Lord Salis- 
bury’s Blackman.” One might ask why the Tories 
are unable to produce anything as good as this, 
and why, coincidently, they have taken to the 
political bludgeon. Is it not that “ A. T. Q. C's” 
theory of the dulness of serious politics applies 
almost equally to both sides, and that the defence 
of monopoly and privilege has become as serious a 
matter as the attack upon them in these latter days ? 





In the very interesting pages of the Strand 
Musical Magazine, we notice what is presumably 
the true story of how Sir Augustus Harris came to 
persevere with Italian opera at Covent Garden. The 
doughty manager had lost £16,000 in six weeks (of 
1887), and not unnaturally came to the conclusion 
that the burial ceremonies were becoming expensive. 

“ However, in the following year Lord Charles Beresford 
wrote me a note asking me to a eo him at the Admiralty. I 
thought he wanted to see me about a new light, admirably suited 
for naval purposes, in which I was interested; but when I got 
to Lord Charles’s office he asked me whether I would do another 
season of opera. I shook my head, and said there was nothin 
in it—I meant opera, of course, not my head. However, Lo 
Charles invited me to meet a few friends of his at Lady de 
Grey's, to discuss the matter over a cup of tea I went, and 
after we had had an exhaustive discussion, I said, ‘If you will 
take half the boxes for the season I will take Covent Garden.’ 
This was agreed to, and by the time I opened there was not a 
box to let.” 

It appears that Lord Charles comes out of some of 
his interventions both with credit and dignity. 


Baron TAUCHNITZ had earned the 
gratitude of nearly two generations 
of English travellers on the Continent 
and English authors, by the arrangements—dating 
back long before the days of international copyright 
—for the supply of English literature to the former 
on terms fair to all parties. His thousandth volume 
should not be forgotten—the New Testament which 
first made accessible to the ordinary reader the best 
results of textual criticism.—Mr. Justice Howell E. 
Jackson, of the United States Supreme Court, will be 
best remembered by English newspaper readers as the 
judge whose illness caused a rehearing of the income- 
tax case, and a more comprehensive destruction 
of the tax. He belonged to Mississippi, had been a 
Senator, and was a Democrat, and his appointment 
to the Bench by President Harrison is the best 
testimony to his legal ability.—Professor George 
Stephens, LL.D., of Copenhagen, was a very high 
authority on Scandinavian archwology and anti- 
quities. 


OBITUARY. 








THE LIBERAL LEADER. 


HE most notable feature of the debate on the 
Address was unquestionably Lord Rosebery’s 
speech in the House of Lords. » Pane Rosebery is a 
peer, and he has had to submit to the penalties of 
his ition during the last month. Like all the 
mauler of his order—except the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to whose characteristic belatedness he made 
a witty reference—he had to keep bis mouth 
shut during the General Election. His enemies, 
who are noisy rather than numerous, and who 
are certainly not restrained by any chivalrous 
considerations from striking him when he is himself 
powerless, profited by his compulsory silence to hint 
that he had retired from the scene for ever. They 
must have been more than a little disconcerted by 
his reappearance in public on Thursday evening. 
We are not among the professed lovers of the House 
of Lords. Its privileges are preposterous, and its use 
of them is an outrage upon the rights of the nation. 
But it has its good side. In some respects it is 
the finest platform from which any man can 
address the people of these islands. In the House 
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of Commons speech-making is incessant, and 
even the finest of orators has to submit himself to 
the consequent confusion of tongues. In the House 
of Lords “full dress” nights are rare, and when 
they occur the men who take part in them are 
secure not only of a brilliant audience within the 
Chamber itself, but of that full reporting which 
carries their words wherever the English language 
is spoken. For a Liberal the House of Lords has at 
this moment an additional advantage as a fighting 
arena. Itis the place where the Marquis of Salisbury 
reigns supreme. And the Marquis of Salisbury is the 
one man in the Tory party who really strikes the 
imagination of the nation, and who inspires in the 
breasts even of Liberuls a certain degree of respect— 
the respect which all wise men are prepared to show 
to their most formidable opponent. It is, therefore, 
the place where, above all others, we Liberals need 
to have a powerful and a trusted representative. 
Such a representative we possess in the man who 
was lately the Prime Minister, and who is now our 
acknowledged leader. Lord Rosebery has his draw- 
backs. Like the rest of our race he is human, and 
therefore not perfect. But we cannot imagine any- 
one better fitted than he is for the task of meeting 
our most formidable enemy full in the face, and of 
speaking to him, as it were in the gate, in words of 
courage and defiance. 

Nothing could have been better than the way in 
which Lord Rosebery discharged this duty on Thurs- 
day. The circumstances under which he spoke were, 
if not quite unexampled, certainly extraordinary. 
He had to stand forward as the spokesman of a 
party which has just met with a great national 
reverse, and he had to speak not only in the presence 
of the arch-representative and incarnation of the 
triumphant party, but in a House in which his own 
followers are numbered by units as compared with 
the scores commanded by his rival. It takes a great 
deal of British pluck to enable a man to do this at all. 
It takes more than pluck, it needs a commanding 
intellectual force and strong moral sense to enable 
a man to do it well. Lord Rosebery did it exceed- 
ingly well on Thursday, and by doing so he has 
established a fresh claim upon the gratitude of his 
followers. The duty of the Liberal party at this 
moment is a very difficult one. We have among us 
men who believe that our business is at once, and 
regardless of the cost, to hurl ourselves against the 
iron rampart of the Ministerial majority. We 
honour their courage, but we doubt their wisdom. 
lt seems to us that it is our first business to let our 
opponents, who have won the day in the pitched 
battle of the General Election, develop their own 
policy before we renew the fight. But in the mean- 
time it is essential that we should make it clear to 
everybody that our own principles are unchanged, 
and that the flag which has for the moment been 
lowered is still that which we are resolved to follow. 
This is what Lord Rosebery made clear to the 
meanest comprehension in his speech on Thursday. 
“Although the verdict of the Duke of Argyll and 
the verdict of the country is against us, and although 
we are to be relegated to a position of compara- 
tive quiet and comparative nonentity, we remain 
faithful to our principles. We believe in our policy, 
and we are as convinced as ever that those principles 
and that policy are destined to prevail.” This 
shows the temper of a real leader, and the Liberal 
party, it is certain, will not be slow to re-echo a 
declaration that so entirely satisfies its present 
mood. Tactics may be changed; the order in 
which the great questions of policy are attacked 
may be reversed. The initiative no longer rests with 
us, but with our opponents; and it is they who 
must decide the order of the battle. But what- 













ever else may change, our principles remain the 
same; and, like our leader, we are determined 
that in the end those principles shall prevail. 

It is hardly necessary to say how hearty is our 
agreement with what Lord Rosebery had to say on 
the subject of programmes, and especially of the 
Newcastle Programme. The remarks we made on 
this subject a week ago have been the subject of 
some criticism not altogether friendly. We believe 
that those remarks were absolutely true, and that it 
was in the best interests of the Liberal party that 
we gave expression to them. It is satisfactory to 
find that they have been substantially endorsed, 
not only by Sir Henry Fowler at Wolverhampton, 
but by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords. But 
the freedom we claim for ourselves and our party 
implies no abandonment of the cause with which the 
name of Liberal has hitherto been identified. It is 
only necessary to read Lord Rosebery’s speech in 
order to see how much work there lies ready to our 
hands, even in this first moment of defeat. It will 
be the duty of the Liberal party in Parliament to 
exact a full explanation of the mischievous step 
which the Indian Government has seen fit to take in 
Chitral, in defiance of the opinion of the highest mili- 
tary authorities and of the ablest civil administrators. 
It will be still more urgently the duty of the party 
to strengthen the hands of Lord Salisbury in his 
dealings with the unspeakable Turk. We gladly 
recognise the unimpeachable soundness of the Prime 
Minister’s utterances upon this subject; and, for 
our part, we are ready to pardon his old trans- 
gression of 1878 if he now acts up to the spirit of his 
words on Thursday evening. But the Liberal party 
will have to be on the alert to see that there is no 
falling away from the high standard Lord Salisbury 
has set before himself, and we are glad to know that 
Lord Rosebery can be trusted in the performance of 
this duty. But over and above this work of watchfal 
criticism, there remains that duty towards Ireland 
which is, after all, the paramount duty of British 
Liberals. It is perfectly true that we have been set 
free from compulsory tidelity to the details of any 
particular Home Rule Bill, just as we have been set 
free from adhesion to the details of the Newcastle 
Programme. But we have not, and we never can be, 
set free from the duty of standing by the side of 
Ireland in her fight for those rights which are 
denied to no other nationality of European ex- 
traction in the Empire, and of doing all that 
lies in our power to bring the government of that 
country into harmony with the opinions of her 
people. On this, as on the other subjects on which 
he touched on Thursday, Lord Rosebery spoke the 
innermost wishes of his party. It is a long and a 
hard task that lies before leader and followers alike ; 
but so long as we have leaders animated by the 
spirit which the ex-Premier displayed in his speech 
on the Address, and followers who are loyal both to 
their leader and their convictions, we need have no 
fear as to the ultimate result of our labours. 








THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


— 00, 

HE unanimous re-election of Mr. Gully to the 
Speakership is an event of much more than 
merely personal significance. It proves in the 
strongest and clearest way that there is no lack in 
the new Parliament of that respect for accomplished 
facts which has done so much to promote the well- 
ordered progress of the nation. Mr. Balfour opposed 
the first election of Mr. Gully with the aden 
sincerity of strong prejudice. There had not been 
a Tory Speaker for half a century, and it was time, 
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as he urged with some force, to give the Tories a 
turn. There was a Tory candidate ready, whose 
friends had designed him from early years for 
the Speaker’s chair, and who was only baulked 
of his ambition by the choice of Mr. Gully 
by another expiring Liberal majority. He could 
claim qualities and experiences which were not 
Mr. Gully’s. He was a landlord, and not a 
lawyer, and had consequently had opportunities of 
serving on committees and commissions which are 
denied to men who have to earn their living. Mr. 
Balfour does not like lawyers, and, as he went out 
of his way to say, he did not know Mr. Gully. He 
gave notice in the clearest possible words that if 
the Conservatives got a majority at the approaching 
General Election they would not feel bound to 
place Mr. Gully again in the Chair. We believed at 
the time that Mr. Balfour meant what he said, 
and his course of conduct on other questions has 
shown that he has less power of forgetting than 
most English statesmen. His speeches on the Irish 
Land Question, for instance, show an unbending 
adherence to the principles which he stood by 
in 1881. Even when, in 1887, he made some 
practical concessions through stress of political 
weather, he retained his intellectual immutability. 
His action at Carlisle during the election showed 
that he was in earnest in the speech he had made 
some weeks before ; indeed, Mr. Balfour, to do him 
justice, seldom says anything he does not mean. 
But in spite of his prejudices and his threats, he 
has been forced to yield by the political instinct of 
his followers on the back benches. The incident is 
a healthy proof that even the hugest Conservative 
majority will not set themselves in mere factious- 
ness to undo what their predecessors have done. 

The incident is, to our thinking, more political 
than personal. We are not among those who 
believe that Mr. Gully would have had any personal 
grievance if he had not been rechosen. He had full 
notice of the insecurity of his post when he 
accepted it. Though he was able to show himself 
from the first a courteous, competent, and success- 
ful Speaker, he would be the last to lay claim 
to any qualities of exclusive fitness. As Mr. 
Birrell said, when seconding the original proposal 
for his election, the qualities which make 
a good Speaker are not so rare as certain undis- 
criminating panegyrists would have us believe. Any 
able, level-headed man, trained in Parliament, can 
make a good Speaker if he possesses the necessary 
power of command. Nor, on the other hand, would 
the material loss to Mr. Gully have been very con- 
siderable. He had been for a few months withdrawn 
from his practice at the Bar, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he could not have resumed it as success- 
fully as Mr. Asquith will after an absence of three 
years, and Mr. Cleveland after an absence of four. 
The Speakership is a position of such dignity that 
there might be some embarrassment in descending 
into private life; but the loss would be rather to 
the office than to Mr. Gully. The position would 
become less sought after if it were known to be 
held at the will of a majority, but Mr. Gully himself 
would scarcely have been injured. We put the 
case strongly, not because we have any wish to 
depreciate Mr. Gully’s merits. Mr. Balfour was 
probabiy partly moved towards him by finding what 
manner of man he really was, but the real victory has 
been for the principle rather than for Mr. Gully. 
During the Queen’s reign we have learnt to look upon 
the Speaker as an institution. We have to change 
him, as we change other institutions, when their day 
is done. But we never revert back to an earlier 
type as foreign nations do in moments of reaction. 
An election to the Chair is like the passing of a 








Local Government Bill. It is something done and 
not to be undone. We have Conservatives in England, 
but in the strict sense of the word we have no re- 
actionaries, such as the French have. Possibly this 
may be partly because we have never before hada 
really big Conservative majority since the Reform Bill, 
but it is also in large measure because of certain 
innate instincts or acquired habits of the English 
mind. The evidence afforded by the Speakership 
election that those feelings prevail even in the new 
majority may make Liberals of good cheer and teach 
a lesson to the more ignorant elements in the Tory 
party. 

In looking upon the Speakership as an institution, 
Parliament is mght. The President of the French 
Chamber rings his bell, makes sharp retorts, intrigues 
for the Presidency of the Republic. He is, in fact, 
politically much more in evidence than our Speaker 
is. So, too, with the Speakers of the United States 
Congress. There could be no comparison between 
the intellectual power of the late Lord Hampden 
and Mr. James G. Blaine. Mr. Brand was a useful 
mediocrity ; Mr. Blaine was in his way a man of 
genius. But Mr. Brand made a much better Speaker, 
or at best the functions of the Speaker as he and 
we understood them tend much more to advance the 
dignity and power of Parliament than either the 
French or the American plan. Our Speaker is 
to be above party. He is to protect minorities as 
well as to preserve order. He is to see that the 
Closure is not heedlessly applied, or that it is not 
withheld when the public interest requires it. He is 
to show that constant firmness and courtesy which 
have more effect than the Closure in expediting 
business. His decisions may sometimes be doubted, 
but they must not be questioned. His freedom from 
political prejudice is scarcely ever doubted. It is one 
of the proudest boasts of our Parliamentary system 
that it can produce a succession of men who are 
fitted to fill such an office. We may be quite 
sure that if the office were understood to be 
held only for a Session, its functions would change. 
We should have partisan Speakers put there to do 
the work of a majority, and doing it as Speaker 
Blaine and Speaker Reed did it. We should have 
“‘bull-dozing”’ Speakers. At least we could never 
have Speakers such as we have had for fifty years. 
It was not Mr. Gully but the institution which was 
saved last Monday. 








GREAT BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 





JHE controversy which a recent leader in the 

Standard has caused in the German press is 
an interesting and significant sign of the times. 
Our contemporary, taking advantage of the visit of 
the Emperor William to England, had ventured to 
indulge in some very innocent reflections upon the 
relations of England and Germany. To the English 
eye, at all events, nothing was visible in those re- 
marks that could give offence to any reasonable 
German. If anybody had reason to feel offended, it 
was the English Liberal, who saw that underlying 
the whole article ran a rather offensive assumption 
that the Germans must hail with pleasure the return 
of the Conservatives to power, and must be anxious 
to arrive at a good understanding with the new 
Government. But, lo and behold! the German 
press has treated this innocent effusion as though 
it were the most offensive attack that could 
possibly have been made on the amour propre of 
Germany, and the Standard’s well-meant attempt 
to promote a closer union between the two countries 
has led to an altogether remarkable outburst of 
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ill-feeling against us in the country to whose 
friendly sympathies an appeal was made. It is 
never pleasant to anybody to have his friendly 
overtures rejected in a curt and ungracious manner, 
and we think that Englishmen generally have reason 
to feel that the action.of the German press has been 
the reverse of civil. The Tory newspapers may prob- 
ably go still further. They had counted confidently 
upon an increased intimacy between this country 
and Germany as the result of the change of Govern- 
ment. They can hardly fail to feel both disappointed 
and hurt when they see the actual result. They 
are themselves to blame for the disillusionment they 
are suffering. They have imagined fondly that 
Lord Salisbury’s return to the direction of foreign 
affairs must mean a marked and immediate im- 
provement in our relations with other countries. 
It is a little difficult to understand how they could 
have formed such an anticipation so far as our 
relations with France and Russia are concerned. 
Lord Salisbury may have all the virtues as a 
Foreign Secretary that are so freely attributed to 
him by his friends in the press; but his warmest 
admirers will hardly go so far as to say that he has 
proved himself to be an enthusiastic friend of either 
of these countries. Nobody, therefore, has any 
reason to feel surprised at the fact that our relations 
with France and Russia have certainly not been 
improved by the change of Government. But the 
case is undoubtedly different with regard to 
Germany. Rightly or wrongly, the impression has 
gone abroad—both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent—that the present Prime Minister in his 
foreign policy has a distinct leaning towards a 
German alliance, or perhaps we ought to say a 
good understanding with Germany. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is distinctly disappointing to see that 
the German newspapers are at this moment more 
hostile to England and to English influence than 
they have been for a considerable time. 

The mere partisan who happened to be also an 
opponent of Lord Salisbury’s Administration might 
perhaps rejoice at this fact, and seize it as proof 
that observers abroad were more acute in their 
estimate of character than the majority of English 
electors have shown themselves to be. For our part, 
we should regard such an attitude as being not 
merely unpatriotic, but wholly unjustifiable. We 
are not going to say that Lord Salisbury is the 
greatest or wisest Foreign Minister this country has 
ever seen. We hold, on the contrary, that our in- 
terests were certainly as safe in the hands of Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Kimberley as they are in those 
of the present Prime Minister. But we believe 
sincerely that Lord Salisbury is a man with a wide 
knowledge of foreign affairs, of great ability, and of 
an undoubted patriotism. This being the case, it is 
clearly the duty of Liberals to give him their 
support in his foreign policy, so long as that policy 
does not sin flagrantly against the principles they 
hold to be right. It is just as unpleasant, therefore, 
for Liberals as it can be for Tories to see the un- 
enviable position which Great Britain at this 
moment appears to hold, so far as the good opinions 
of her neighbours are concerned. If we except Italy 


_ —and even that exception is a doubtful one—there 


is no great country in Europe in which we do not 
seem to be disliked and distrusted. There is certainly 
none in which we are not made the subject of the 
most unfriendly comments and insinuations in the 
newspaperz. ‘The French and Russian press in 
particular have vied with each other of late in their 
desire to say unpleasant things about us; and some 
of the recent articles in the journals of both these 
countries have been of so truculent «a character that, 
if war were made by newspaper editors, we shouid 








expect nothing less than an immediate outbreak of 
hostilities. As for Germany, we see there also 
nothing but an outburst of cold and unfriendly 
suspicion with regard to our motives, and even with 
regard to our professions of friendship. It is dis- 
appointing to us all. It must be specially disappoint- 
ing to optimistic Tories. 

Nevertheless, the duty of Liberals in this con- 
tingency is a very plain one. They must make it 
clear to their foreign critics that nobody has any- 
thing to hope for from them, so far as opposition to 
the national interests is concerned. We can assure 
the Russian newspapers which, whilst savagely at- 
tacking the new Government, profess to have great 
confidence in the good feeling of Liberals towards 
Russia, that, whilst this good feeling unquestionably 
exists, it will not lead any Liberal to take part in 
what he regards as an unjust aspersion of the 
character and the motives of the rulers of this 
country. We may be Liberals, but we are also 
Englishmen, and the honour and the welfare of our 
native land is our first consideration. Lord Salisbury 
will not, we feel convinced, have any reason to com- 
plain of the action of any considerable section of 
the Opposition in the domain of foreign policy. So 
long as he moves prudently, so long as he does not 
indulge in wild and immoral adventures, so long as 
he makes it clear that he means to uphold the claims 
of England without trampling upon the just rights 
of other countries, he can count just as confidently 
upon the votes of Liberals as upon those of Tories. 
The times, we know, are very critical. Even those who. 
possess no knowledge of what is happening behind the 
scenes can hardly fail to be aware of this fact. We 
do not believe that any war is imminent, because we 
know that no war is necessary, and we hesitate 
to attribute to any civilised State the colossal wicked- 
ness that would be involved in the making of an 
unnecessary war. But, though war may not be 
imminent, there are some very dark clouds upon the 
horizon, and the undoubted bitterness of feeling 
which exists abroad with regard to this country is 
in itself a serious element of danger. It seems 
necessary in these circumstances to warn foreign 
journalists against the dangerous delusion that they 
will find any class or party in this country that will 
aid or abet those who attempt to attack our national 
interests. After all, the foreign policy of England 
is in the main directed by that great middle party 
in the State which is pretty equally divided between 
Liberals and Tories. We do not deny that there are: 
extreme men on our own side. We have our “ little’ 
Englanders”? who, actuated by the best of motives, 
would like to see the natural progress of the nation 
retarded. On the other side are men still more 
dangerous and more extreme—the Chauvinists, who 
would like to see us plunged into an insensate and 
suicidal career of aggression. Neither of these 
parties has any right to speak in the name of the 
nation. The nation in its foreign affairs is repre- 


sented by a great middle party, overwhelming in its - 


numbers, and irresistible in its moderation. That 
party desires no entangling foreign alliances. It 
certainly does not sue for admission to the league of 
Central Europe. On the other hand, whilst feeling’ 
nothing in the nature of hostility to France or: 
Russia, it is not unmoved by the daily insults which ° 
are showered upon our country by the newspapers of 
Paris and St. Petersburg. A year ago it was Lord 
Rosebery who represented the great middle party— 
the only “national party’ which we recognise, or 
which exists. At this moment Lord Salisbury is 
our spokesman; and it is well that foreign nations 
should understand that, so long as he carries out the 
wise and pacific policy which is traditional in Great 
Britain, he will have the support of all the members 
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of this national party, whether we belong in domestic 
litics to the ranks of Conservatism or to those of 
icalism. 








MINISTERIAL PROMISES. 





7 EVER in English history has a Ministry been 
more definitely pledged to social reforms of the 
most comprehensive and varied kind than that which 
has this week met the new Parliament. For many 
months the moving spirit in the Coalition has been 
promulgating the revised edition of the Birmingham 
programme —an edition adapted to non-political 
voters with a single eye to their own interests. 
Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Bradford last May, 
promised social reform in very general terms, 
with specific reference to the unemployed problem, 
the destitute alien, and “the stream of mis- 
trust’ which separated capital from labour 
and had driven it to find employment “in 
Brazil or Argentina.” The rank and file of the 
Ministerial majority were not slow to fill up the 
outline sketched for them by their leaders, and in 
the Unionist press. The amusing study of their 
election addresses, recently published by the West- 
minster Gazette, has revealed at least a score of 
important social and economic measures—to say 
nothing of minor items—which, so far as their own 
utterances could do it, they have pledged their leaders 
to carry through. Old age pensions and State loans, 
through which every workman can purchase the 
freehold of his house—or only the leasehold, it is 
not yet settled which; compensation for all acci- 
dents to workmen; the eight-hour day in dan- 
gerous trades; high prices, brought about by 
bimetallism; Fair Trade, alias Protection; relief 
of agriculture by a revision of railway rates, 
by the reduction of local taxation, by the construc- 
tion of light railways, by the marking of foreign 
meat and fruit; relief of manufacture by the exclusion 
of foreign prison-made goods, and by the abolition 
of the Indian cotton duties; federation of the 
Empire on a Protectionist basis (which, by the way, 
would start such a boom in colonial production that 
the latter state of the British producer would be 
a good deal worse than the first); British capital 
kept at home, British workmen made comfortable, by 
nominally high wages and really increased taxation 
and cost of living—such are the benefits to be secured 
by all sorts of measures, big and little, to whieh the 
rank and file of the Tory party has done its best to 
pledge the Ministry. 
Of course, nobody seriously expects most of these 
ledges to be carried out. The abolition of the 
ndian cotton duties, for instance—though the cry 
for it carried Manchester against us, and so gave no 
inconsiderable impetus to the swing of the pendulum 
which our unhappy system of prolonging the electoral 
struggle so greatly intensifies—probably vanishes 
with the decision to retain Chitral and the appear- 
ance on the horizon of difficulties affecting our trade 
with China. Bimetallism is secure of an academic 
debate in the House of Commons—scarcely in the 
Lords—and perhaps another at an International Con- 
ference ; but of nothing else. Most of the other topics 
may take up a Wednesday afternoon or a Friday 
evening in the House. he faddist in charge of 
each will bring it on, a Minister will say something 
sympathetic, and then, if it is Wednesday, the Bill 
will be read a second time and go no further; if it 
is Friday, there will be a resolution which will prob- 
ably disappear in a count-out. If these measures 
were intended by any notable section of the Minis- 
terialists to be taken seriously, the Coalitionist party 
would be a party of faddists and log-rollers to an 








extent surpassing even its own conception of the 
Opposition. Fortunately for our Parliamentary 
system, they are not. Even if they were, a “ part 

of vested interests” is also a party of checks and 
balances in a sense hitherto unknown to the Con- 
stitution. We may leave the Tory Socialists to 
settle matters with the company-directors, and the 
members for the great towns to keep our own 
“agrarians”’ from enforcing the marking of 
Australian meat, and from requiring costermongers 
to sell their cherries in paper-bags marked 
“Grown in France.” We may feel sure that 
the railway shareholders will dispose of the 
rural assailants of preferential railway rates 
for foreign produce, and, in short, that all this 
magnificent seed of promises will yield no particular 
crop. But there are two questions which the 
leader of the Tories has made particularly his own— 
the question of the unemployed and that of the alien 
immigrant. Both have come up this week, and his 
treatment of them is highly instructive. 

No part of Lord Salisbury’s Bradford speech was 
more emphatic than his expression of the necessity 
of doing something for the unemployed. It was a 
matter of conscience, he said, to vote for an attempt 
to solve the problem with the utmost energy we 
possess. And one of his most notable actions last 
year was the introduction into the House of Lords 
of a Bill to exclude the alien pauper immigrant and 
the alien Anarchist. The alien pauper question has 
come up this week. The secretary of an association 
for promoting the exclusion of these undesirable 
immigrants has written to various leading members 
of the Government, mentioning a rumour that 
nothing in that direction is contemplated. The 
answers he has received come to this—that the 
matter has not yet had due consideration. But 
Lord Salisbury had made up his mind long ago, 
and so had many of his colleagues. His Bill was 
bad, irritating, and futile; but there is no reason to 
suppose he has found out that fact. Why could 
not the East End patriots be cheered by something 
more definite ? 

The unemployed question has also been raised 
this week by a remarkable letter from the heads of 
four of the collegiate missions at the East End, 
thanking Lord Salisbury for the emphasis with 
which he dwelt on the problem at Bradford, and 
hoping that he will take steps to carry out his 
desires. Lord Salisbury, through his private secre- 
tary, sends the stereotyped reply which, in this 
case, indicates that neither of them has deigned to 
read the.memorial. He promises to give his “ best 
attention to the views expressed”; only there are 
no views, except that his speech was praiseworthy. 
Of course, it is fair to remember that the 
Cabinet cannot do everything at once. But the 
fact is that Lord Salisbury, whose strong point is not 
domestic politics, has pledged his Government to two 
measures, one useless and one wholly inscrutable. 
The proposed exclusion of alien pauper immigrants 
is, as we have often maintained, merely vexatious 
and certain to be futile. Those immigrants now 
mortgage their future earnings before they start 
for England, in order to obtain their passage 
money. It would be easy enough, as Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith pointed out some years ago in our columns, 
to mortgage those earnings for a few months more, 
to get the sum necessary to satisfy the inspectors 
whom Lord Salisbury proposes to send to see them 
before they land. The only real defence, as Mr. 
Smith then added, was more systematic factory 
and workshop inspection. The unemployed problem 
is only in the stage of discussion. No Govern- 
ment in its senses would pledge itself to public 
works or the eight-hours day plan, or even home 
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colonies as a solution. Yet Lord Salisbury in his 
Bradford speech virtually pledged his own Govern- 
ment to pledge itself. His supporters have bettered 
the instruction. Thus are these piecrust promises 
brought back to their authors: and the electors 
whom they have taken in will be slow to pardon 
their non-fulfilment. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AUDITORS. 


—_~oo— 


\ R. JUSTICE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS has 
p. acquired a reputation for his fearless insistence 
on the responsibility of the directors of public 
companies, and the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeal, in the case of Mr. Theobald and the London 
and General Bank, has confirmed for the most part 
the strict view which he takes of the duties, 
not only of directors, but of auditors too. Mr. 
Theobald’s motives were not disputed, and we 
readily admit that there may be some _hard- 
ship in his individual case. But the principle 
that the auditors of a company are directly 
responsible to the shareholders alone, and the 
necessity of emphasising that principle in these 
days of company-promoting and of lax finance, are 
so important that we can only welcome as a public 
benefit the elaborate judgment in which Lord Justice 
Lindley explained the decision of the Court. 

The facts of the case are simple. The certificate 
given by Mr. Theobald, one of the auditors of the 
London and General Bank, as regarded the balance- 
sheet of the company for 1891, was this :—“ We have 
examined the above balance-sheet and compared it 
with the books of the company, and we certify that 
it is a correct summary of the accounts therein 
recorded. The value of the assets, as shown in the 
balance-sheet, is dependent on realisation.” The 
certificate, unlike those given by the auditors in 
previous years, contained, however, no assurance by 
the auditors that the position of the bank’s affairs 
was correctly shown by the balance-sheet. This certi- 
ficate was accompanied by a report to the directors, in 
which Mr. Theobald stated the true financial position 
of the bank, and expressed his opinion, “ unhesitat- 
ingly,” that no dividend should be paid that year. Mr. 
Theobald understood that the chairman would mention 
to the shareholders the auditors’ report. But not a 
word was said at the meeting which followed to make 
known the dissatisfaction which the auditors had 
expressed. The consequence was that only the 
directors were aware of the warning which the 
auditors had given. A dividend of 7 per cent. was 
proposed by the directors and voted by the share- 
holders, while the auditors, though present, held 
their peace. That dividend was thereupon paid out 
of profits which had never really existed, and the 
sum so paid the directors and auditors have now 
been required to replace. 

Mr. Theobald relied on two main points for his 
defence. First, he argued that his duty as an auditor 
was done when he had thoroughly examined the 
books of the company and had framed balance-sheets 
which showed the position of the bank as disclosed 
by its books. The failure to enlighten the share- 
holders was a failure on the part of the directors, 
and no fault of his. Secondly, he pleaded that he 
did in fact convey a warning to the shareholders by 
the form of his report, and especially by the phrase 
which we have italicised above about the value of 
the assets being dependent on their realisation. 
But both these pleas Lord Justice Lindley swept 
aside. “It is no part of an auditor’s duty,” said 
that eminent judge, “to give advice either to 
directors or to shareholders, as to what they ought 





to do. An auditor has nothing to do with the 
prudence or impruderce of making loans with 
or without security.” It is nothing to him, 
“provided he discharges his own duties to the 
shareholders,’ whether the company whose 
affairs he audits is being conducted profitably 
or unprofitably, or whether its dividends are 
properly or improperly declared. He is not an 
insurer; he does not guarantee even the books 
themselves. His business is to ascertain and state 
the true financial position of the company, and his 
duty is confined to that. But, on the other hand, 
within those limits his duty is obvious and binding. 
He must be honest and he must be careful. He must 
take any trouble that may be needed to see that the 
books which he examines show the company’s true posi- 
tion. “ He must not certify what he does not believe 
to be true, and he must take reasonable care and skill 
before he believes what he certifies is true.” More- 
over, when he has satisfied himself that there is 
something wrong, he must report that to the share- 
holders directly, and be content with nothing less. 
The first part of his duty Mr. Theobald vigorously 
performed. He came to the conclusion that the 
affairs of the bank were unsatisfactory, and he 
plainly told the facts to the directors. But he 
took no pains to see that his report reached the 
shareholders who were entitled to receive it, and, 
without that, the Court has held that his balance- 
sheet was, though in accordance with the books, 
“entirely misleading.’ Nor is the judgment less 
emphatic on the second plea of the defence—that 
the vague phrase appended to the certificate was a 
sufficient warning to the sharebolders if warning 
were required. ‘A person whose duty it is,” said 
the Lord Justice, “ to convey information to others 
does not discharge that duty by simply giving them 
so much information as is calculated to induce 
them, or some of them, to ask for more.”” Technical 
hints and “ means of information ” ave not the same 
thing as information itself. 

An auditor does not perform his duty to the 
shareholders, although he may console his conscience, 
by a vague phrase or saving clause intended to excite 
their suspicion, or to rouse them to ask to be told 
more. If he has material information to give 
as to the prospects or position of the company, 


he must give it plainly and directly, or be 


liable for any wmisunderstandings or disasters 
which ensue. Anything which tends to bring 
home the responsibility of those concerned in the 
conduct of companies, anything which enables 
officials to realise their duty and the public to know 
exactly what that duty is, anything which tends to 
substitute plain speaking for technicality in company 
affairs, is of peculiar value after the experience of 
the last few years. The judgment of Lord Justice 
Liudley is obviously good sense; and after the 
double trial of this case, we are, we hope, justified 
in accepting it as law. 








THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 





T the commencement of this year we pointed 
A out that there was no good ground for expect- 
ing much improvement in trade during the three 
months thence ensuing. That warning has been more 
than justified. In the first two months of the year 
our imports fell no less than 21} per cent. and our 
exports over 10 per cent. below the level of January 
and February of last year. There was a slight rally 
in March, another bad month in April, a recovery 
in May, and a relapse again in June. July was 
a wonderfully prosperous month; yet it leaves us 
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for the seven months of the year now passed 
with only 11 per cent. improvement in exports and 

1-6 per cent. to the bad on imports, as compared 

with last year. In home industry it has been a 

period of frequent and by no means generally 

favourable fluctuations. Eleven of the seventeen 

great railway companies have increased their traffic 

averages by only £152,000; the others have lost 

ground, including the Great Western, the Lancashire 

and Yorkshire, and the North Eastern, the last- 

named to the extent of £29,500. The severe weather 

of the spring is largely answerable for these deficits, 

but they are also, in a large measure, attributed— 

and no doubt with reason—to the diversion of trade 

toward shipping centres after the great coal dispute. 

In brief, we are still in the slough of commercial and 

industrial despond. It is well to hope and be cheer- 

ful; but no one who knows the temptations of the 

gambling spirit, and the immeasurable havoc it has 
wrought during the trade crises of this century, will 
deprecate the reminder that we are still within easy 
reach of the lowest points reached in the years of 
ill-fame—1879, 1886, and 1893. The worst of the 
protracted depression may now be past, but it will 
be some time yet ere the days of solid prosperity are 
reached; and who, after this long sojourn in the 
desert, can calmly contemplate a return of such 
days of ruin and misery ? 

Having thus admonished the too-ready optimist, 
we may proceed to share his pleasant meal. The 
July returns of foreign trade show, certainly, an 
improvement of remarkable proportions—one which 
is hardly affected by recollection either of the five 
Sundays and the American labour war of July last 
year, or the General Election of this. The growth 
of imports amounts to over 10 per cent., and while 
one-quarter of this (£780,000), representing new 
cargoes of foreign wheat, will give but partial 
satisfaction, the full half which stands under the 
head of raw materials of manufacture is a com- 
pletely healthy item. The most notable increases 
are those of wool (to the extent of half a million 
sterling, to say nothing of another £140,000 worth 
of woollen manufactures), flax (£211,000), silk stuffs 

£284,000), and metals (£312,000). Exports ad- 
vanced nearly 12 per cent. as between the two 
monthly periods. Almost a half of the increase 
consisted of yarns and textile fabrics (especially 
woollens and worsteds, valued at £487,000 more) ; 
iron and steel also figured very notably. These are 
wholly satisfactory developments, and we are not 
loth to found moderate expectations of a permanent 
rise upon them. Nor is contributory evidence of 
a brighter time wanting. The shipping trade is getting 
into a healthier condition, and the shipbuilders 
have launched 20,000 tons more this year than 
in the same period of last. The receipts of twenty- 
one principal railways, which had increased by only 
£72,000 in the four weeks ending July 27th, sprang 
up a further £86,000 in the following week—a 
result which is to be put down largely, but not 
wholly, to holiday traffic. The number of industrial 
disputes is happily falling, and the margin of 
unemployment is being slowly reduced, at least 
in coal-mining, the steel and iron trades, en- 
gineering, building, and the woollen and worsted 
industries. Across the Atlantic, too, light is be- 
ginning to dawn. Mr. W. C. Ford, chief of 
the Washington Statistical Bureau, voices the 
prevalent confidence in the August North American 
Review :—“ 1894 will be remembered as the panic 
year; 1£95 will mark the turning of the tide from 
depression towards prosperity.” The signs of 
returning faith among investors, especially in 
Argentine and American railways, and some other 





most devoutly hoped is that mere gambling and 
reckless adventuring will be tabooed, and that the 
upward movement in commerce and finance will be 
patiently awaited and soberly enjoyed. 








FINANCE, 





) USINESS in the Stock Markets continues wonder- 
ID fully active for the time of year. The settle- 
ment in mining shares began on Saturday ; in other 
markets it began on Monday, and was only closed 
on Wednesday afternoon. The settlement in mining 
shares is said to have been the largest that has been 
known yet. It will be recollected that in May the 
brokers were unable to cope with the amount of 
business, and that there was literally a breakdown, 
clerks being kept up night after night, and yet they 
were unable to get through the clerical business. It 
is said that the settlement this week was larger even 
than that in May; but yet there has not been so 
complete a breakdown. The buying is exceedingly 
active here at home; on the Continent it is, if 
possible, keener than ever, for Germans and 
Austrians are now buying as madly as the French 
have been doing for a year past. One consequence 
is that as many people have not left the City 
holiday-making as is usual; especially are the staffs 
of members of the Stock Exchange kept close at 
work. Another consequence is that companies are 
being brought out in extraordinary numbers for the 
season of the year. Most of them are mining concerns 
or finance companies intended to deal in mines, 
and they are about equally divided between South 
Africa and Western Australia. The number of 
new Western Australian is extraordinary and 
is much to be regretted, for as yet there has 
not been sufficient exploring work done to 
give assurance that the Western Australian gold- 
field is really rich. In short, there is much to be 
done before mining companies ought to be brought 
out here in London; and it is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the British public will not be tempted to 
invest freely in those concerns. They may be good 
or they may be bad; but no one—not even their 
promoters —can be sure which they are. The 
South African goldfields, of course, are different; 
they are proved. But even as respects them, the 
number of new companies is altogether too great. 
A good thing may be overdone, and the South 
African mining business is being overdone at 
present, both in the way of running prices too 
high and of offering too many new companies 
to the public. In other departments business is 
not exceptionally active. We are now at the time 
when most people ought to be away holiday-making, 
and when, therefore, business ought to be very dull. 
But so many people are kept in town by the activity 
of the mining market that no department is allowed 
to become quite stagnant. Speculation has nearly 
stopped in the American department, which is very 
fortunate, mainly because of the renewal of gold 
shipments from New York. Probably those ship- 
ments will go on for some weeks yet, but it does not 
look as if they would become very large before the 
end of the year. 

The India Council continues to sell its drafts 
exceedingly well. The applications are on a very 
large scale, and the prices obtained are better than 
could have been expected a little while ago. The 
price of silver also keeps up wonderfully well. 
Everyone looked for a fall when the Chinese loan 
was brought out in Paris; but there has been no fall 
worth speaking of, and there seems an inclination 
to speculate once more for the rise. Strange to say, 
the rates of interest and discount are somewhat 
higher this week, and there have actually been loans 
negotiated at the Bank of England for ten days. 
This is mainly due to the unwillingness of the great 





foreign securities, are unmistakable. What is to be 





French banks to send back money from Paris which 
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they took away just before the Chinese loan. 
Holiday-making, too, has to be taken into account, 
and so, likewise, has the speculation in the mining 
market. But the fact remains that in the middle 
of August, when the Bank of England holds more 
unemployed money than it ever has done before in 
all its history, and when there is nothing to cause 
alarm, rates are actually rising instead of falling. 
Gold continues to pour into the Bank from abroad, 
and will continue to come all through the year. 
Gold is coming, not only from the mines—that is, 
from Australasia and South Africa—but likewise 
from New York and other places. The Bank, there- 
fore, is stronger than ever it has been before; and it 
has a larger reserve of unemployed money. Oddly 
enough, at the same time the outside banks are not so 
well provided as was generally supposed. Apparently, 
in their inability to lend and discount at remunerative 
rates, they have been investing in consols and other 
first-class securities on an unusually large scale. Con- 
sequently, a mere accident having locked up money 
that was supposed to be at the command of the 
market, the outside banks are unable to supply their 
customers, and bill-brokers, and even members of 
the Stock Exchange, in consequence have had to 
apply for loans to the Bank of England. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—At last the General Election is at 
anend. The Orkney result was what had been 
expected, and gives further evidence of the fact that 
the Liberal party, though for the moment beaten, is 
not—as the wiseacres of the other side pretend to 
believe—annihilated. It is still the party of a 
moiety of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
It is rather too soon to begin speculating upon the 
date of the next General Election; but at least one 
may hope that when it does take place it will be 
compressed into a smaller space of time than the 
present election has occupied. As the Tories will 
then be the people who will have to dread “the 
swing of the pendulum,” it is just possible that they 
may consent to the wholesome change long advo- 
cated by Liberals and agree to fix one day for the 
polling everywhere. 

How comes it that the organs of the victorious 
party are so much more vicious than the Liberal 
press? Asa rule, the conqueror is in a good temper, 
and comports himself with some show of gentlemanly 
forbearance. But in this election the reverse has 
been the case, and the Tory papers—more particu- 
larly the alien journals of the evening press—have 
shown a swaggering insolence and ill-temper that is 
as vulgar as it is ridiculous. The St. James's Gazette 
has an article to-night which, in the genial manner 
affected by its editor, orders Liberals to stay away 
from the House of Commons next week. They are 
not wanted there. Let them begone about their 
business, and leave public affairs to their betters. 
This is quite in the style of the typical flunkey dear 
to Thackeray, who hardly waited for the news of 
his old master’s ruin before lavishing truculent 
insults upon him. I see, by the way, that the Sz. 
James's Gazette professes to regard my story of the 
ex-M.P.’s locker as a mare’s-nest. I can assure the 
sapient editor that it is nothing of the sort. He, of 
course, may think it perfectly right that members 
who have lost their seats should be treated by the 
Officials of the House of Commons with a rudeness 
which would never be shown to them by the 
authorities of any club of which they happened to 
be members; but he will not find that this opinion 
is shared by gentlemen. 

Then there is the Pall Mali Gazette (which, I 
observe, honours THE SPEAKER with a column of 
ponderous drivel) showing us how, in the opinion of 
their alien spokesmen, the Tories of England ought 





to comport themselves towards the Turks. It 
appears to this “organ of the gentlemanly party” 
that the worst that can be said of the Turk in this 
business of Armenia is that he “has allowed his 
patriotism to get the upper hand of his prudence”! 
“ Patriotism ” is certainly a delightful euphemism for 
outrage, murder,rape,androbbery. Must one conclude 
that when the Pali Mall claims for Tories a mono- 
poly of English patriotism, it means the same thing ? 

Monday.—A sudden change, after the languor 
and emptiness of the last week or two. Last night 
the clubs were full, the M.P.’*, new and old, having 
come back to town in a body. There has been a 
great demand for pairs on the Tory side, but even 
the most seasoned of Members hardly likes to pair 
on the very first day of the meeting of the new 
Parliament; so, the Twelfth of August though it be, 
there will be a full muster at St. Stephen's this 
afternoon. Lord Rosebery will not come up to town 
for a day or two. He returned to Dalmeny from his 
yachting trip on Friday. Nobody seems to be quite 
certain as to what will happen during the short 
Session ; and it is amusing to hear the eagerness with 
which Members of both parties question the side to 
which they are opposed as to the length of the 
Session, and so forth. At present there are no in- 
dications of any desire to make a prolonged fight on 
the Address, though there are some questions which 
will undoubtedly call for discussion. Meanwhile, it 
is impossible to read the newspapers without feeling 
that at any moment our attention may be diverted 
from home affairs by some blazing question of 
foreign diplomacy. It is amusing to read the com- 
placent remarks of Tory newspapers about the 
advantages the country derives, so far as foreign 
affairs are concerned, from the installation of Lord 
Salisbury in office. A perusal of the Russian and 
even of the German newspapers hardly tends to 
confirm this partisan optimism. 

Tuesday.—The meeting of the House yesterday 
brought about a large gathering of members in the 
clubs at night, and talk was as brisk as though 
the month were May. There was general satisfaction 
at the issue of the Speakership election, and loud 
praises were bestowed upon Sir J. Mowbray and 
Mr. Ellis for their felicitous speeches in proposing 
and seconding Mr. Guily. The aspect of the House 
Was a very strange one. So many new faces were 
seen; so many familiar faces were missing. Then 
the crowded state of the Ministerial benches pre- 
sented so marked a contrast to the comparative 
emptiness of the Opposition side of the House. The 
most marked feature of the scene during the brief 
sitting was unquestionably Mr. Chamberlain's entry. 
Not a cheer was raised as he took his seat next to 
Mr. Balfour on the crowded Treasury Bench. But 
an Irish member could not repress himself, and 
jeered at the Secretary for the Colonies. This 
brought the newly-elected Mr. Gedge to the rescue, 
and he acted as fugleman whilst a _ half-hearted 
cheer came from the Tory side. It was a very 
marked incident, and confirmed the popular view of 
the relations between Mr. Chamberlain and his new 
allies. Some of the latter who have been left out of 
the new Administration were exceedingly truculent 
in their demeanour, and made no secret of their 
intention to assert their independence in this 
Parliament at all events. Mr. Balfour—who was 
the only person who got anything like a reception— 
can probably afford to treat these threats with 
contempt. The trouble for the new Ministry will 
come not from the wasting of the majority but from 
the antagonism which must arise sooner or later 
between some of the motley sections included in the 
party, and even in the Government. 

Lord Rosebery leaves Dalmeny to-night, and will 
be in his place in the House of Lordson Thursday. It 
seems incredible, but I hear that there is a movement 
among certain irresponsible extremists for trying to 
force Sir William Harcourt into a position of 
supremacy in the party. One would have thought 
that these same extremists had already done 
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mischief enough to the party with which they are 
connected. It is to be hoped, for his own sake, that 
Sir William will make haste to discountenance his 
indiscreet admirers, who evidently know little of 
the prevailing opinion in the Liberal ranks. 

An amusing difficulty of the Government just 
now is occasioned by the continued stay of the 
Shahzada in this country. He has received un- 
limited hints that the time for his departure has 
arrived. He has had his farewell audience of the 
Queen, and now Her Majesty has put the finishing- 
touch to the preparations for his going by conferring 
honours upon Colonel Talbot, who has acted as inter- 
preter during his stay, and upon his friend—or, 
rather, the Ameer’s friend—Mr. Martin. But still 
the young prince stays on, and there are those who 
declare that he is enjoying himself now more than 
at any previous period of his visit, though not quite 
in the same way. I believe that he looked upon the 
change of Government as being not altogether an 
unmitigated misfortune in his own case. It is true 
that he had the greatest respect and regard for Mae 
Fowler; but baving from the first regarded him 
with a certain degree of awe, he was not altogether 
without the feeling of one whose master has just 
been removed when the change of Ministry took 
place. He was quite shrewd enough to know that 
he would stand upon a different footing with a 
Minister newly installed, and he seems to have taken 
full advantage of the freedom he thus secured. His 
visit has been almost too successful. 

Wednesday.—There were no “scenes” or incidents 
worth mentioning at the swearing-in of the new 
members yesterday. Perhaps the most noticeable 
feature was the rapidity with which the work was 
got through. The reappearance of Dr. Hunter gave 
great pleasure to everybody, though his old friends 
were pained to see how far he was from having 
recovered his former vigour. Happily there is a 
prospect of a very easy time for the members of the 
Opposition for at least a year or two to come, and 
Dr. Hunter will therefore be able to study his own 
health. The Tories are already beginning to find a 
difficulty in getting pairs. Some of them are quite 
indignant because they cannot have one whenever 
they wish, and seem to think that it is the chief 
duty of the Liberal Whips to furnish them with what 
they want. A few months ago the boot was on the 
other leg, and it was Liberal members who found it 
difficult to obtain pairs. But all is changed now. 

Gossip in political circles is rather vague. No- 
body knows anything definite as to the intentions of 
Ministers, for the simple reason that those inten- 
tions are still unformed, Nor is there any great 
precision of thought with regard to the action of the 
Liberals. On all sides there is a disposition to allow 
things tc remain as they are for the present. The 
few extremists to whose preposterous attempt to 
rush the party into a change of leadership I referred 
yesterday are frowned upon by every man of posi- 
tion and responsibility in our ranks. The anti- 
Rosebery clique — always more malignant than 
numerous—has, in fact, met with a severe rebuff 
during the elections, and the ex-Premier’s position as 
leader of the party is now stronger than it ever 
was before. People are sick of the cavillings and 
intrigues of men who made their professed objection 
to peers as Premiers the excuse for the gratification 
of their own personal ill-will. The fact is universally 
recognised that these men have done much to bring 
the Liberal party to its present condition, and there 
is a very strong determination among those who 
form the bulk of our party not to tolerate any 
renewal of these miserable and intensely hypo- 
critical intrigues. For the present, therefore, I 
imagine that in both parties the order of the day is 
to “ go easy.” 

It is, perhaps, idle to go back upon the past and 
to say what might have been; but as a mere matter 
of curiosity the policy of the late Ministry, if there 
had been no treason on the part of certain Welsh 
Radicals, and no defeat on the cordite question, 





may be worth stating. The calculation of the 
Cabinet last June was that the House would have 
been prorogued before the end of this month. By 
that time it was believed that the Welsh Church 
Bill would have passed the House of Commons and 
been rejected by the Peers, whilst the Irish Land 
Bill would have become law. In November the 
Houses would have met again, when the Bill for 
giving One Man One Vote would have been pre- 
sented to the Commons, and sent up to the Lords. 
Then the second reading of the Local Veto Bill 
would have been asked for, and, finally, the resolu- 
tion on the House of Lords submitted. The dis- 
solution would have taken place at the end of the 
year, and the General Election would have been 
carried out in January on the new register. Such 
was the scheme; but alas! in one particular, men 
and mice share the same fate. 

Thursday.—The members of the late Ministry 
who have seats in the House of Commons met at 
Mr. Bryce’s house in Portland Place last night to 
hear the Queen's Speech read to them. Sir William 
Harcourt was the reader. Lord Rosebery, who 
reached Berkeley Square from Dalmeny yesterday 
morning, also received a copy of the Speech for the 
benefit of himself and his peer-colleagues. Lord 
Rosebery has benefited immensely by the rest he 
has had, and looks more robust than he has done 
since his bad attack of influenza in the spring. 

So far as the Queen's Speech is concerned, it 
carries out the “no programme” policy of the Tory 
party. Allits references are to foreign affairs, and 
for six months Ministers will be left with a free 
hand. I do not believe that their followers are 
likely to grumble at them because of their refusal 
to produce a programme at this moment. I have 
been reading the numerous articles in the provincial 
newspapers discussing the comments of THE SPEAKER 
last week on Liberal concentration and the New- 
castle Programme. Some of the Tory organs profess 
to regard those comments as proof of a “shameless 
cynicism” on the part of the writer. As a matter of 
fact, I am not aware that whole-hearted approval of 
the Newcastle Programme was ever expressed in THE 
SPEAKER. But it is not the business of the “ humble 
common soldier "—to use Mr. Labouchere’s favourite 
phrase—to indulge in open criticism of his generals 
when he is actually in the field. His duty then is to 
make the best fight he can for the cause in the 
justice of which he believes. When the battle is 
over is the time for criticism. Judging by the utter- 
ances of men like Sir Henry Fowler, and of the chief 
Liberal journals, the views of THE SPEAKER with 
regard to programmes in general, and the Newcastle 
Programme in particular, are very widely endorsed. 
As for the charge of “cynicism” which is brought 
against those who are rejoicing in their liberation 
from the bonds of a cut-and-dried programme, it 
is simply ridiculous. So long as they abide by 
their principles, and are prepared to advance them 
at the first opportunity, they are guilty of no “ con- 
fession of cynical indifference.’ There is a marked 
distinction between principles and tactics, and it 
was the tactics, not the principles, involved in the 
Newcastle Programme that brought us to grief. 

Friday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech in the House of 
Lords was the feature of yesterday's debates on the 
Address. It has given great satisfaction to Liberals 
generally, and it has had the additional advantage 
of putting an end to the idle talk that has prevailed 
in some quarters of a change in the leadership. 
Nine years ago there was the same sort of talk with 
reference to Mr. Gladstone, and then as now, ignorant 
people made haste to assume that there was an 
ardent desire on the part of a particular statesman 
to step into the leader’s shoes. It was on that 
occasion that Mr. John Morley, speaking at Leeds in 
the presence of Sir William Harcourt, put an end to 
all the gossip about the succession to the leadership, 
by emphatically declaring that there was no vacancy. 
The same declaration may be made with just as 
much emphasis now. Lord Rosebery’s speech last 
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night was the speech of the recognised leader of the 
party, and so long as it can have a spokesman as 
firm, courageous, and loyal as he has proved himself 
to be, there will certainly be no vacancy in the 
leadership. It would be well if the ultra-Radicals 
who are to meet in conclave this afternoon would 
bear this fact in mind. 








PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL AND 
CRICKET. 





E sincerely hope that the Rugby Union may 
succeed in its crusade against professionalism 
in football, but the battle will clearly be no easy one 
to fight. With professionalism largely legalised and 
recognised in Association football, the Rugby Union 
is necessarily thrown into a more or less defensive 
position, whereas the occasion requires the most 
active and aggressive measures. The new rules pro- 
posed for acceptance next week certainly appear 
stringent enough for all purposes; but in their 
anxiety to cover all possible cases, the Union incur 
some risk of finding themselves outwitted by the 
clever persons who find loopholes in every elaborate 
code. A broad and simple rule forbidding the 
disbursement of club money to individual players, 
and throwing upon the clubs or their secretaries the 
onus of paying all hotel bills, railway fares and 
other expense, would no doubt best meet the case. 
But this would be a drastic remedy not at all to the 
taste of those who were above suspicion, and in 
addition somewhat inconvenient in practice. How- 
ever, short of some such self-denying ordinance, the 
Union will, we fear, wage a rather unequal fight 
against the group of clubs who are anxious to 
legalise the paid player. All rules in the long run 
must depend on the public opinion behind them; 
and if the northern clubs take a strong adverse line, 
the Union may force them to secede, but hardly to 
submit. That they should submit, or, failing sub- 
mission, be compelled to secede is, we need hardly say, 
our own very strong opinion, and we hope the Union 
will make it clear that this also is their intention. 
But why, it may be asked, should there be this 
vendetta against the professional in football, while 
he is tolerated and even welcomed in cricket? Oc- 
casionally, it is true, there is a little stir about him 
even in cricket, and Mr. Grace himself in this month's 
Strand Magazine has some words of warning about 
the professionalising of first-class cricket. Neverthe- 
less, the cricket professional is, on the whole, a 
popular person, and the distinction between him 
and the footballer seems to us quite arguable and de- 
fensible; for the “ Pro.” in cricket may say, with 
much plausibility, that he is indispensable to the 
game. Short of the higher walks of the pro- 
fession, he is groundsman, coach, pavilion-keeper, 
and, if he chooses, in due course an honest trades- 
man of bats, balls, and stumps. It is a career open 
to all kinds of talent, and one to which a life may 
be not ignobly dedicated. Fame, it is true, is 
achieved by few, and, though long cherished in 
memory, quickly passes. If a player keeps his 
form after twelve years, he may consider himself 
blessed beyond the common; but there is an after- 
math of steady and fairly-paid employment, and it is 
even possible for a man to be a very good professional 
without being more than a very modest per- 
former. Some of the best teachers and critics of 
the game cut as sorry a figure at the wicket as 
the average art-critic would with brush and palette 
in front of a canvas. One such we remember at 
an old school who succumbed regularly to any lad 
who could bowl him a straight “yorker” in his 
first over, and it was not the least of his merits 
that his prestige was never the least dimmed 
by that frequent catastrophe. It was a real 
grief to treat him so ill, for he only smiled with 
affectionate pride when you improved his teaching 
by hitting his own familiar bowling along the floor 
to the boundary. He was an honest, loyal, sportsman- 








like creature of infinite patience, who “played the 
game,” as many gentlemen don’t, and in lessons of 
manliness and good-temper was more to the school 
than many composition masters. And then with 
what consummate art he mended and patched the 
well-worn ground, jealously guarding the match- 
pitch from all intruders, skilfully turning the 
old pitches about till he found virgin grass for the 
block-holes, and freshening the most hopeless wastes 
with cunning inlays of turf from under the hedge! 
Thousands of Englishmen whose cricketing days 
are a long throw back can recall such an one, and 
the memory of him inspires an affectionate respect 
for the whole class. 

The professional question in cricket is one which 
affects only a small number of stars who play for 
counties and crack clubs, and touches not at all 
the large number who find in the game a quiet, 
honest, and useful calling. But the profession 
naturally develops its players of genius, and it would 
be manifestly unfair and undesirable to cut them off 
from the chance of the highest distinction by decree- 
ing that they shall not play for the counties. The 
problem is to afford this opportunity while saving 
county cricket from becoming a competition of the 
wealthiest to secure these eminent men. For our- 
selves we are not greatly alarmed by the fear which 
Dr. Grace expresses lest the professionalising of 
county cricket should lead to an irruption of betting 
and gambling. Cricket is, happily, not a very suit- 
able game for the gambler’s purpose; and if it were, 
the presence of gentlemen would hardly save it, any 
more than their presence at Newmarket or Ascot 
serves to save racing from the ring. The danger is 
that the money element should be fatal to the local 
patriotism which keeps cricket alive, and change a 
match from a trial of cricketing talent between two 
counties into a trial of their respective purses. Also, 
there is a fear lest the ubiquity of the professional 
should lead to an entire decay of bowling among the 
gentlemen. The first of these dangers is redaced to 
a minimum by the long qualifying period, as well as 
by that curious provision of nature which seems to 
decree that the professional who changes his county 
should lose his form. The second evil will only be 
cured when the schools pay more attention to bowling. 

On the whole, then, professionalism in cricket 
justifies itself as an institution. But the same 
reasoning by no means applies to football. We will 
not say that football—whether Rugby or Association 
—is not a game of skill; but it certainly is not an 
art which, like cricket, demands long training and rare 
natural aptitude; nor does it offer any career after 
the brief period when a player can hold his own in 
his field. The ground requires no attention, and we 
never heard of anyone who learnt his game from a 
professional coach. More than this, football is un- 
doubtedly a game which offers ugly temptations to 
rough play, not always easily resisted by men whose 
market value and reputation with the crowd 
depends largely on a display of force. Rugby foot- 
ball is a fine enough game when played with 
moderation and good-breeding; but with rough 
players, incited by a gambling crowd, it may rapidly 
become an inferior kind of gladiatorial display 
which is brought to a climax with the mob- 
bing of the umpires. This description does not 
exaggerate the scenes which have been witnessed 
in certain northern towns, and there is a general 
agreement that the presence of the paid player con- 
tributes to them not a little. The Association must, 
We suppose, go their own way, and their case, it 
may be admitted, is a little different. But the 
Rugby game is obviously not a desirable one for the 
professional, and those who encourage him, or evade 
the rules by such devices as “ compensation for lost 
work,” are not good friends of the game. The Rugby 
Union does well to take strong action, for there is 
no disguising the fact that, unless some effort is 
made to purge the game of violent play and other 
objectionable elements, it will rapidly lose caste 
with respectable people. 
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THE GARB OF THE 


DEMOCRACY. 





RAVELLING down into the country by an early 
train on a recent Sunday morning, my attention 
strayed from the study of Coventry Patmore’s latest 
aphorisms to the contemplation of my fellow third- 
class companions. Opposite me sat a young woman 
whose brick-red hands and face bore witness to her 
outdoor occupation—that of a flower-seller or street- 
hawker, I settled in my own mind. She wore a vivid 
green velvet dress—threadbare at the seams, faded, 
stained, and out-of-elbows, but still velvet—boots 
many sizes too large and down at the heels, and a 
vast hat with nodding funereal plumes, from which 
the crisp curliness had long since vanished. Her 
companion—a little girl of ten—was arrayed in a 
much-embroidered white muslin frock, tattered and 
dirty, and a gaudy, flower-decked hat, while the 
child’s broad little hands were stuffed into shabby 
four-buttoned kid gloves. They were obviously 
going for a day in the country—perhaps to some 
hop-picking haunt of former years, for we were 
whirling through the green Kentish woodland—and 
the above costumes had presumably suggested them- 
selves as suitable for a holiday occasion. Poor 
woman! How plain, how grotesque, how hot and 
ill-at-ease she looked in her pretentious and _ ill- 
fitting garments. And as I gazed my thoughts 
reverted to the French woman of a similar class, as I 
had seen her a few weeks previously crowding the 
streets of Orleans at the Jeanne d’Are fetes, clad in 
her demure dress of grey alpaca, her black apron, 
her frilled muslin cap, into which the hair was 
neatly tucked away, framing her plain, honest face 
—a costume not beautiful, I admit, in itself, not 
artistic, but possessed of the beauty of spotless 
cleanliness and pre-eminent appropriateness. And I 
remembered, further, the peasant-woman of northern 
Italy, as she may be seen on any of the numerous 
feste that enliven her laborious existence, chatting 
at the church doors in her simple cotton skirt and 
blouse, her gay kerchief crossed over her shoulders, 
and her glossy black hair twisted up in smooth coils 
on to her well-shaped head; and then asked myself 
in despair why it is that the [English democracy 
alone should ape the upper classes in its dress in- 
stead of taking pride in a distinctive garb of its 
own. Why should the English poor clothe them- 
selves by preference in the cast-off garments of the 
rich, or in cheap imitations of the same ? Why 
should not our working men wear blouses and our 
working women muslin caps and neat short skirts ? 
Unfortunately, every day sees us farther from such 
a happy consummation. I have seen a woman bend- 
ing over the wash-tub in a satin bodice, or doing her 
house-work in an old velvet dress. The wife of the 
London labourer to-day thinks it necessary to dona 
bonnet and gloves when she appears in the street, in 
the place of the homely and useful shawl that 
sufficed for her mother; and the members of a 
London working-girls’ club, supported by the con- 
tributions of the benevolent, will all reflect on their 
persons the newest fashions of Mayfair as inter- 
preted by the sumptuary artistes of the Edgware 
Road. 

Dress, after all, is an outward and visible sign of 
inward and spiritual dispositions, and the dress of 
the lower classes in England—male and female are 
equal in guilt—bears testimony to the fundamental 
snobbishness that lurks in the English character, to 
our slavish subservience to rank, to that worship 
amongst us of wealth, which may be regarded 
variously as the blessing or the curse of the country. 
For a believer in the democracy the question is 
really a serious one, for what real independence, 
what sense of personal dignity can be expected of 
men and women who are content to wear the cast-off 
garments of those whom they profess to regard as 
no more than theirequals? Theindependent French 
peasant would scorn to wear the discarded clothing 
of the family at the chAteau, for whom he enter- 





tains, as a rule, a feeling curiously compounded of 
fraternity and suspicion—while in an English village 
their possession would be the object of much diplo- 
matic manceuvring. And both the French peasant 
and his clear-sighted wife would realise the utter 
inappropriateness of the garb of one class when 
transferred to another—a fact of which his English 
counterpart continues to remain sublimely uncon- 
scious. That innate snobbishness, which seems to 
us to lie at the root of the matter, must be a blot of 
very long standing in the English character, else had 
there been no raison d’¢tre in the sumptuary laws of 
the Plantagenet kings. Even in the Middle Ages it 
would seem that the spouse of the wealthy burgher 
copied the kirtles and mantles of the knight’s lady, 
and the sturdy helpmeet of the craftsman had 
feminine aspirations beyond the hodden-grey of her 
class. Our artistic perceptions have once again played 
us false on this point, or the ssthetic sin of which 
the nation has been guilty would surely have 
troubled ere now our national conscience. It is sig- 
nificant how becoming any distinct costume is to the 
wearer. Hospital nurses are twice as attractive in 
their print gowns, their dainty caps, and snowy 
aprons as in their ordinary society clothes—a fact 
which has been not without its influence on the 
popularity of the nursing profession. The sanctity 
of the nun would not shine from her eyes nearly so 
convincingly were it not for the ascetic charm 
conferred by the straight lines of the conventual 
habit. The London milkmaids, even, in their very 
modified costume, possess a certain practical at- 
tractiveness peculiar to their calling. The personal 
advantages enjoyed by the uniformed soldier over 
his civilian brother cannot be gainsaid. And yet the 
fact remains that, as a nation, distinctive attire is 
repulsive to us. We all wish to merge ourselves in 
the general mass of our fellow-men, and, above all, 
we wish to resemble, as far as may be, our superiors 
in station. We have no pride in our own class, no 
esprit de corps with our natural equals, no clinging 
to the position to which we were born. Fashion 
has laid a compelling hand on all; nor will the poor 
consent to be left behind their more richly endowed 
neighbours. And so the second-hand—yes, and the 
fifth-hand—clothes-shop will continue to prosper ; 
the clothes of the rich will still find their way {by 
devious paths to the backs of the poor; and the 
coster-girl will still take her Sunday outing in a 
green velvet dress, under the pathetic impression 
that she is dressed “ like a lady.” C, 








GHOSTS, OR SEWER GAS? 





WISE pbysician tells a story of a victim of 

delirium tremens. A girl—a most devoted 
daughter—nursed her mother through a dangerous 
illness, and, unable to afford help, had to face the 
hard work and anxiety of the crisis alone. For 
some days and nights the sick woman needed vigi- 
lant and ceaseless attention: and the girl, unable 
to eat, kept herself alive and awake with many 
small doses of brandy, and was rewarded on the 
third morning by the doctor's announcement that 
her mother would live. Relieved of her great 
anxiety, the daughter was able to think about 
herself, and presently consulted the doctor on her 
own behalf. 

“I see such curious things, doctor, and I can’t 
understand what it means. I sometimes see the 
room peopled with rats and snakes, and all sorts 
of horrible crawling beasts. Wherever I am, and 
wherever I look, I see the same creatures.” The girl 
unknowingly was suffering from delirium tremens, 
and yet she, an innocent drunkard, saw the same 
crawling things as the man who has indulged his 
bestial instincts until acute alcoholism sets in and 





surrounds him with horrors which, all the world 
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over, are seen by everyone at a certain stage of 
such poisoning. 

Much the same thing often happens to the dying. 
They constantly see visions, generally angelic, but 
shaped by the imaginative tendencies and religious 
opinions of the patient, and probably called forth by 
the delirium due to the inanition which arises in the 
last stages of illness. Visions also accompany many 
acute diseases, as most of us have had sad occasion 
to know. 

From all this arises the question, May not some 
of our ghosts be creatures of our brains—not the 
children of over-strained nerves, but the direct 
toxic effect of emanations from sewers? We know 
that certain poisons produce certain delusions, and 
cause their victims to see visions; may we not also 
believe that another poison—the poison of sewer 
gas, producing effects more difficult to formulate 
and test—also conjures up visions before the eyes of 
the people who are under its influence? And the 
poison must undergo some peculiar change with age, 
for who ever heard of an habitual ghost in an ill- 
drained new house? Typhoid, scarlet fever, and 
diphtheria germs prowl there in deadly fashion, but 
such horrors are absent in the kindlier form of 
ghosts, who take their walks in comparatively harm- 
less fashion along old corridors, vanishing through 
keyholes or into blank walls. Their worst result 
is to frighten timid people, whilst they comfort 
others by giving assurance of another world besides 
this one they know so well. 

There is a certain old house near Hyde Park—a 
country house really,{with its kitchens built out at 
the back, and nothing underground, overtaken by 
the tide of growing London, and surrounded now by 
rows of stucco neighbours—which, fifteen years ago, 
was haunted by the ghost of a housemaid. Three 
of the household constantly saw a figure in a cotton 
dress ahead of them going upstairs, or turning into 
a room, and, following, found—nothing. Presently 
these people left their house, driven forth by the 
constant ill-health of one of the family; and the 
newcomers, routing about with the latest sanitary 
enterprise, found under the floors of dining-room 
and kitchens—covered in, but still giving forth 
foul vapours—three old, disused, unemptied cess- 
pools. 

Was this ghost of a housemaid, seen over and 
over again by these three people, a real ghost, or did 
it come into the same class as the rats and snakes of 
the drunkard, the delirium of the fever-stricken, and 
the visions of the dying? Were these ghostly cotton 
skirts, brushing round corners and resolving them- 
selves into nothingness—like many another ghost at 
which we have shivered—the outcome of some un- 
healthy conditions brought about by sewer poison, 
and seen by us just as the unhappy victim of alcohol, 
when his system has reached a given point of satura- 
tion, sees rats and creeping things—always the same 
in kind? And does that housemaid still haunt that 
staircase, or are all the cotton gowns there real ones 
to-day ? 

Many ghosts which manifest themselves to our 
ears are doubtless due to rats, bats, insects in wood, 
falling masonry in chimneys, the crackings of old 
woodwork, the falling of articles left in an uncertain 
state of equilibrium, and a hundred other causes. 
Perhaps some of those we see may owe their exist- 
ence to sewer gas—a dreadful thought, more prosaic 
even than the cats, rats, and bats. But even if this 
vile origin of the objects of our fear were proved 
true of a large proportion of ghosts, some of us 
would still keep our faith in certain visitants born 
of higher and more subtle parentage, sent us 
for warning—or for comfort perhaps—by some 
whose love prevails over the barriers which en- 
close us. 

Against the sewer-gas theory it may be argued 
that the ghosts in old houses are constantly seen by 
Visitors whose first night under the roof is disturbed 
by their appearance, and who can perhaps hardly 
have absorbed sewer gas to the ghost-seeing satura- 





tion point. But an answer to this objection can be 
given by anyone who has taken a large dose of 
haschish. He knows how quickly the toxic influence 
of the drug is asserted, how soon he is under its 
tumultuous tyranny, seeing visions of all kinds and 
of appalling verisimilitude ; and he knows also how 
soon its effect is past. Why should not the poison 
of sewer gas take hold of its victim as quickly, and 
hold him as imperiously? But sewer gas obviously 
takes longer than haschish to attain its full effect, 
for no one ever heard of an afternoon caller over- 
setting his teacup because his host’s great-grand- 
mother in her habit as she lived beckoned mys- 
teriously to him from a half-open door. And ghosts 
are oftener seen in winter than in summer, when 
sun and wind exercise their purifying influences 
through open doors and windows. 

Could not the Psychical Research Society take 
the next haunted house it hears of, and after verify- 
ing the ghosts hand it over to some sanitary 
authority for a thorough cleansing? After which it 
might go back again, and find out if the ghosts are 
still there. 








CONCERTS AND CONSERVATOIRES. 





HEN the opera is over, and the autumn per- 
formances of symphonies and concertos have 
not yet begun, it is customary in London to start a 
series of Promenade Concerts, with a fine orchestra, 
a@ popular conductor, a number of attractive singers, 
and a few distinguished instrumental soloists. The 
task of providing this indispensable form of enter- 
tainment has been undertaken this year by Mr. 
Newman, of the Queen's Hall, with Mr. Henry J. 
Wood as his orchestral chief; and the opening concert, 
on Saturday last, was by no means an uninteresting 
specimen of the type of concert invented in Paris 
by Musard, naturalised in England by Jullien, and 
afterwards carried on, from year to year, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, Signor Arditi, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and other esteemed 
musicians. Promenade Concerts, when first started, 
consisted almost entirely of dance music, their pro- 
grammes bearing a strong resemblance to those of the 
concerts given by different members of the Strauss 
family for the last sixty or seventy years at Vienna. 
On reflection, it must be admitted that not Musard, 
but Johann Strauss the elder, was the true inventor 
of Promenade Concerts; and as he first introduced 
them, so they have been continued by Johann and 
by Eduard his sons even until now. One can walk 
about, listening from time to time to the music, 
when waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, polonaises, and 
marches are being played. Vocal music, however, 
demands a greater degree of attention, and audiences 
at Promenade Concerts cease walking when the 
singing begins. 

In France Promenade Concerts died out soon 
after their first introduction, and they have, for the 
last quarter of a century and more, been replaced 
most advantageously by the “ Concerts Populaires” 
of Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux: Sunday 
orchestral concerts, at which musical works 
of the first order are alone performed. We, 
on our side, have our Richter Concerts, our Sym- 
phony Concerts conducted by Mr. Henschel, our 
Wagner Concerts conducted by Mott], Levy and the 
left-handed Siegfried Wagner. But “ popular” con- 
certs, in the sense of being suited to the pockets of 
the people, these certainly are not; and our only 
concerts for the masses are still those of the 
promenade character, at which music of the highest 
class would be a little wasted on the audience. 

In London Promenade Concerts had always been 
given at some large theatre (Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, or Her Majesty’s), until, on Saturday evening 
last, a new series was started at Queen’s Hall. Here 
ths thr.e tiers of balconies give the interior quite 
the look of a theatre. The orchestra, composed of 
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some sixty chosen performers, has its place beneath 
the organ, at the back of the hall, facing the public. 
There are refreshment rooms on every tier. But, 
fortunately, no drinks are sold in the concert-room 
itself, so that one is spared the grief of hearing the 
explosion of a soda-water bottle in the midst of 
some moving andante or touching adagio. 

The programmes, as usual at such entertain- 
ments, are made up of overtures, entr'actes, operatic 
selections, marches, dance music, and songs; and the 
songs on the opening night were sung by Mr. Iver 
McKay, Mr. Ffrancon Davies, and Mr. Peterkin, by 
Mme. Duma and Mrs. Van der Weer Green. The 
two ladies (both Americans) are comparatively new 
to London. Mme. Duma sang for a few nights, some 
two years ago, at the Olympic, under the direction 
of Signor Lago, whose opera season came so soon 
to anend. She then joined the Carl Rosa Company, 
where her fine voice, her power of expression, 
and her finished style ensured her a favourable 
reception; and she is now renewing in the concert 
room the success she at once gained on the operatic 
stage. Mrs. Van der Weer Green is one of the most 
charming singers now before the public. She had 
scarcely been heard in London when she sang on the 
opening night at the Queen's Hall concerts, In the well- 
known (almost too well-known) air from Saint-Saéns’s 
Samson and Delilah, “ Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
she gave the accent of genuine passion to Delilah’s 
seductive strains; and her subsequent singing of a 
Scotch ballad, “Loch Lomond,” showed that she 
could be simple and touching as well as intensely 
dramatic. On Wednesday nights, in accordance 
with a tradition which dates from the time of 
Jullien, a certain amount of classical music is intro- 
duced into the programme; not enough to frighten 
away the vulgar, but sufficient to show that the 
works of the great composer are— 


“Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


Much satisfaction has been caused in musical and 
other circles by the announcement that the Prince 
of Wales intends to be present at most of the per- 
formances to be given, the month after next, at the 
Leeds Festival, under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. If anything is to be done for English 
music it must be sought where alone it is to be 
found—at our great provincial festivals. Yet, 
strangely enough, the most successful of the com- 
posers who cultivate the musical form which chiefly 
finds favour at our festivals resolved about a year 
ago—and made public his resolution—never to occupy 
himself with this form any more, and never again 
to write for a provincial festival. For every new work 
produced at a theatre certain fees are paid. But the 
organisers of musical festivals pay nothing to the 
composer who furnishes them with a new cantata 
or new oratorio. We have no theatre for the pro- 
duction of English operas, and if the unfortunate 
English composer chooses to write for a provincial 
festival he must not expect to be paid for his trouble. 

If Englishmen felt for music the same sort of 
passion with which cricket inspires them, our com- 
posers would have less trouble in asserting them- 
selves. Even then they ‘would be in far less 
favourable circumstances than the composers of 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Russia; for all 
of these have State theatres, and municipal theatres, 
with rich subventions, to write for. In England the 
State will do nothing serious towards the encourage- 
ment of music; while the great body of the public 
cares nothing for the Englishman's music when it 
has been produced. The opera houses of the Con- 
tinent are, it is true, open to an English as to any 
other composer ; but only on condition of his showing 
himself a Wagner, a Verdi, or a Gounod. The Eng- 
lish aspirant to musical honours of an elevated kind 
is, indeed, in the saddest position. 

Meanwhile, a musician and composer of some 
eminence, Mr. Bonawitz, has undertaken to show 


years have, in different parts of Europe, produced so 
many vocalists, instrumentalists, and composers, are 
useless so far as composers are concerned. Pales- 
trina, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven, 
Weber, Meyerbeer studied privately without once 
entering a school. It is true that there were no 
schools for them to enter. But even in more recent 
times, Wagner was pupil of no Academy or Conserva- 
torium—though he was not more than thirty years 
of age when the Conservatorium of Leipsic was 
founded ; Verdi, at the Conservatorio of Milan, was 
rejected for inability to pass the entrance ex- 
amination; and, of the three most successful 
composers of the last quarter of a century and 
more, only one, Charles Gounod, made his studies 
school—the Conservatoire of 


at a great music 
Paris. But Bizet with his Carmen produced almost 
as great an impression in Europe as Gounod 


with his Faust; and Bizet, like Gounod, was a 
student of the Conservatoire. So also were Berlioz, 
Ambroise Thomas, Saint-Saéns, and Massenet. The 
establishment of the Paris Conservatoire (which 
dates, strangely enough, from the year of the Terror) 
has had the effect of raising France from the lowest 
to almost the highest position among the musical 
nations of Europe. 








THE DEATH-SPANCEL. 





i; IGH up among the dusty rafters of Aughagower 

Chapel dangles a thin, shrivelled thing, towards 
which the people look shuddering when the sermon is 
of the terrors of the judgment and the everlasting fire. 
The woman from whose dead body that was taken 
chose the death of the soul in return for a life with 
the man she loved with an unholy passion. Every 
man, woman, and child in that chapel amid gray 
miles of rock and sea-drift has heard over and over 
of the unrepentant deathbed of Mauryeen Holion. 
They whisper in winter nights of how Father Hugh 
fought with the demons for her soul, how the sweat 
poured from his forehead as he lay on his face in 
an agony of tears beseeching that the sinner whom 
he had admitted into the fold of Christ should yet 
be saved. But of her love and her sin she had no 
repentance; and the servants in Rossatore Castle said 
that as the priest lay exhausted from his vain sup- 
plications, and the rattle was in Dark Mauryeen’s 
throat, there were cries of mocking laughter in the 
air above the castle, and a strange screaming and 
flapping of great wings, like to, but incomparably 
greater than, the screaming and flapping of the eagle 
over Slieve League. That devil's charm up there in 
the rafters of Aughagower is the death-spancel by 
which -Dark Mauryeen bound Sir Robert Musgrave 
to her love. It is of such power that no man born of 
woman can resist it, save by the power of the Cross ; 
and ’twas little Robert Musgrave of Rossatore recked 
of the sweet Christ who perished that men should 
live, against whose Cross the demons of air, the 
malevolent spirits that lurk in water and wood, and 
all witches and evil doctors are powerless. But the 
thought of the death-spancel must have come straight 
from the King of Fiends himself, for who else would 
harden the human heart to desecrate a new grave, 
and to cut from the helpless dead the strip of 
skin unbroken from head to heel which is the death- 
spancel. Very terrible is the passion of love when 
it takes full possession of a human heart, and no 
surer weapon to the hand of Satan when he would 
make a soul his own. And that is the visible sign of 
a lost soul, and it had nearly been of two, hanging 
harmlessly in the rafters of the holy place, a strange 
thing to see where the lamp of the sanctuary burns, 
and the sea-wind sighs sweetly through the door 
ever open for the continual worshippers. 


Sir Robert Musgrave was a devil-may-care, sport- 
ing squire, with the sins of his class to his account. 





that musical academies which during the last fifty 


He drank and gambled and rioted, and oppressed his 
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people that they might supply his pleasures; nor 
was that all, for he had sent the daughter of honest 
people in shame and sorrow over the sea. People 
muttered, when they heard he was to marry Lord 
Dunlough’s daughter, that she would be taking 
another woman’s place; but it was said yet again 
that it would be well for his tenants when he was 
married, for the lady was so kind and charitable, so 
gentle and pure, that her name was loved for many 
amile. She had never heard the shameful story of 
that forlorn girl sailing away and away in the sea- 
mist, with her unborn child, to perish miserably, 
body and soul, in the streets of New York. She had 
the strange love of a pure woman for a wild liver, 
and she thought fondly, when she caressed his 
jolly, handsome face, that soon his soul, as well as 
his dear body, would be in her keeping; and what 
safe keeping it would be! 

Sir Robert had ever a free way with women of a 
class below his own, and he did not find it easy to 
relinquish it. When he was with the Lady Eva he 
felt that, under those innocent, loving eyes, a man 
could have no desire for a lesser thing than her love; 
but when he rode away, the first pretty girl he met 
on the road he held in chat that ended with a kiss. 
He was always for kissing a pretty face, and found 
the habit hard to break ; though there were times he 
stamped and swore great oaths to himself that he 
would again kiss no woman’s lips but his wife's, for 
the man had the germ of good in him. 

It was a fortnight to his wedding-day, and he 
had had a hard day’s hunting. From early morning 
to dewy eve they had been at it, for the fox was an 
old one, and had led the dogs many a dance before 
now. He turned homeward with a friend, splashed 
and weary, but happy, and with the appetite of a 
hunter. Well for him if he had never set foot in 
that house. As he came down the stairs, fresh and 
shining from his bath, he caught sight of a girl’s 
dark, handsome face on the staircase. She was one 
of the servants, and she stood aside to let him pass; 
but that was never Robert Musgrave’s way with a 
woman. He flung his arm round her waist in a way 
so many poor girls had found irresistible. For a 
minute or two he looked in her dark, splendid eyes; 
but then as he bent lightly to kiss her, she tore her- 
self from him with a cry, and ran away into the 
darkness. 

He slept heavily that night—the dead sleep of a 
man who has hunted all day and has drunk deep in 
the evening. In the morning he awoke sick and 
sorry—a strange mood for Robert Musgrave; but 
from midnight to dawn he had lain with the death- 
spancel about his knees. In this blackness of his 
mind he had a great longing for the sweet woman, 
his love for whom awakened all that was good in 
him. His horse had fallen lame, but after breakfast 
he asked his host to order out a carriage that he 
might go to her. Once with her, he thought, all 
would be well. Yet, as he stood on the doorstep, he 
had a strange reluctance to go. 

It was a drear, gray, miserable day, with sleet 
pattering against the carriage windows. Robert 
Musgrave sat with his head bent almost to his knees, 
and his hands clenched. What face was it rose 
against his mind, continually blotting out the fair 
and sweet face of his love? It was the dark, hand- 
some face of the woman he had met on the stairs 
last night. Some sudden passion for her rose as 
strong as hell-fire in his breast. There were many 
long miles between him and Eva, and his desire for 
the dark woman raged stronger and ever stronger 
inhim. It was as if ropes were around his heart, 
dragging it backward. He fell on his knees in the 
carriage, and sobbed. If he had known how to pray 
he would have prayed, for he was torn in two 
between the desire of his heart for the dark woman, 
and the longing of his soul for the fair woman. 
Again and again he started up to call the coachman 
to turn back; again and again he flung himself in 
the bottom of the carriage and hid his face, and 
struggled with the curse that had come upon him. 





And every mile brought him nearer to Eva and 
safety. 

The coachman drove on in the teeth of the sleet, 
and wondered what Sir Robert would give him at 
the drive’s end. A half-sovereign would not be too 
much for so open-handed a gentleman, and one so near 
his wedding ; and the coachman, already feeling his 
hand close upon it, turned a brave face to the sleet, 
and forgot to think of the warm fire in the harness- 
room from which they had called him to drive Sir 
Robert. 

Half the distance was gone when he heard a 
voice from the carriage-window calling him. He 
turned round. “Back! back!” said the voice. 
“ Drive like hell! I will give you a sovereign if you 
do it under an hour.” The coachman was amazed, 
but a sovereign is better than a half-sovereign. He 
turned round his bewildered horses for home. 

Robert Musgrave’s struggle was over. Eva's face 
Was gone now altogether. He only felt a mad joy 
in yielding, and a wild desire for the minutes to pass 
till he had traversed that grey road back. The 
coachman drove hard, and his horses were flecked 
with foam ; but from the windows Robert Musgrave 
kept continually urging him, offering him greater 
and greater rewards for his doing the journey with 
all speed. 

Half-way up the cypress avenue to his friend’s 
house, a woman with a shawl about her head glided 
from the shadows, and signalled to the darkly- 
flushed face at the carriage-window. Robert Mus- 
grave shouted to the man to stop. He sprang from 
the carriage, and lifted the woman in. Then he 
flung the coachman a handful of gold and silver. 
“To Rossatore!” he said, and the man turned round 
and once more whipped up his tired horses. The 
woman laughed as Robert Musgrave caught her in 
his arms. It was the fierce laughter of the lost. 
“IT came to meet you,” she said, “ because I knew 
you must come.” 

From that day when Robert Musgrave led the 
woman over the threshold of his house he was seen 
no more in the usual places of his fellow-men. He 
refused to see anyone who came. His wedding-day 
passed by. Lord Dunlough had ridden furiously to 
have an explanation with the fellow, and to horse- 
whip him when that was done; but he found the 
great door of Rossatore closed in his face. Every- 
one knew Robert Musgrave was living in shame 
with Mauryeen Holion. Lady Eva grew paler and 
paler, and drooped and withered in sorrow and 
shame; and presently her father took her away, 
and their house was left to servants. Burly neigh- 
bouring squires rode up, and knocked with their 
riding-whips at Rossatore door, to remonstrate 
with Robert Musgrave for his father’s sake or for 
his own, but met no answer. All the servants 
were gone except a furtive-eyed French valet and 
a woman he called his wife, and these were troubled 
with no notions of respectability. After a time all 
gave up trying to interfere. The place got a bad 
name. The gardens were neglected, and the house 
was half in ruins. No one ever saw Mauryeen 
Holion’s face, except it might be at a high window 
of the castle when some belated huntsman, taking 
a short cut across the park, would have a glimpse of 
a wild face, framed in black hair, at an upper 
window, ‘the glare of the winter sunset lighting it 
up as with a radiance from hell. Sir Robert 
drank, they said, and rack-rented his people 
far worse than in the old days. He had put his 
business in the hands of a disreputable attorney 
from a neighbouring town; and if the rent was not 
paid to the day, the roof was torn off the cabin, and 
the people flung out in the ditch to rot. 

So the years went, and folk ever looked for a 
judgment of God on the pair. And when many 
years were over, there came to Father Hugh, wring- 
ing her hands, the wife of the Frenchman, with 
word that the two were dying, and she dared not 
let them die in their sins. 

But Mauryeen Holion—* Dark Mauryeen,” as they 
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called her—would not to her last breath yield up 
the death-spancel, which she had knotted round her 
waist, and which held Robert Musgrave’s love to 
her. When the wicked breath was out of her body, 
they cut it away, and it lay twisted on the ground 
like a dead snake. Then on Robert Musgrave, dying 
in a distant chamber, came a strange peace. All the 
years of sin seemed blotted out, and he was full of 
a simple repentance, such as he had felt long ago 
when kneeling by the gown of the good woman 
whom he had loved. So Father Hugh absolved him 
before he died ; and went hither and thither through 
the great empty rooms shaking the holy water, and 
reading from his Latin book. 

And lest any in that place, where they have fiery 
Southern blood in their veins, should so wickedly 
use philtres or charms, he hung the death-spancel in 
Aughagoweg Chapel for a terrible reminder. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—_~. 


TORY MANNERS. 


Srr,—The party of birth, place, wealth, and power attracts 
snobs just asa light in a midnight garden allures moths. But 
the moths get singed in that garden play, whereas the party gets 
blamed for the snobs. It suffers fools, bat not gladly. =~ 

Snobs not infrequently buy or inherit estates, and are not 
unknown in country vicarages. Election times are the occasion 
for their apotheosis, while their motto is ever “ Let us bray.” 

Then come running together from the crowd of recent con- 
verts certain folk who try to make Conservatism as vulgar as 
they have nearly succeeded in making Liberalism aforetime. . . . 
O Polities, what social atrocities are perpetrated in thy name! 

But the ideal of the genuine Tory remains unharmed. He 
admires Mr. Balfour's courtesy to opponents, and joins with you, 
sir, in trying to lift political eyes to those snow-white heights of 
— where vulgar personalities wither in the pure and san- 

it air—I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Primross Club, London. HERBERT STURMER. 








STILLNESS BY THE LAKE. 





‘OME, seeker after quiet, guide 
_/ Thy footstep here, 
And moor thy troubled thought beside 
This sleeping mere. 
No breath the holy pause impairs, 
The enchanted reed 
At its own limpid stature stares, 
The drifted weed 
Dreams him an island of the sea, 
So still is he. 


What was it that the wind said ere 
He went away ? 

Was it a song he sang, some rare 
Seductive lay, 

Whose falling melodies have stayed 
The waters wild 

As when a lulling voice has laid 
To sleep a child ? 

Was it a praise he whispered sent 
Sach deep content ? 


Is it the mountain that impends ? 
In stainless air 

The marvel of his peak ascends. 
Before that rare 

Disrobing do they faint and kneel 
In worship low, 

As o’er their glimmering front they feel 
His shadow grow, 

Awaiting what new bliss may come, 
Breathless and dumb ? 


It is so stillif any bird 

Amid the grove, 
Dreaming a dream unquiet, stirred, 
A wave must move. 





The shudder of a wing would shake 
A vexing crease 
Along the slumber of the lake 
And pierce its peace. 
Come, lover of the quiet, steer 
Thy footstep here. 
AMBROSE BENNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





POLITICAL SATIRE, 


S proposed by THE SPEAKER last week, the 
y question is this, How comes it that in the 
writing of political satire the Radical dogs always 
get the worst of it? Why, in their day, was there 
nobody to retort upon Canning and Frere? And 
why, in our day, is nobody found to retort effectively 
upon Mr. Traill and Mr. Graves? Why does the 
Liberal Thyrsis in vain contend with the reactionary 
Corydon? AsI understand that the party of pro- 
gress will be occupied for some time to come with 
the task of reorganisation, the question really has 
the air of belonging to practical politics. Let me— 
or rather, let somebody else—make the songs of a 
party, and I care not who makes its programmes, 
or how he spells them when they are made. 


In earlier days, as THE SPEAKER pointed out, 
the question was easily answered. “A satirist who 
let himself go too freely against privilege and vested 
interests, or even against established beliefs and 
prejudices—nayin some Kulturstu/fen, as the Germans 
have it, one who merely showed himself dissatisfied 
with the arguments which convinced the mass of 
mankind—was likely to have a bad time of it.” 
“Sarcasm against the vowers that were has always 
been indulged in at personal and physical risk.” 
The mortality of Socrates is still proclaimed, signifi- 
cantly enough, in the very books which offer to 
instruct our first steps in dialectic. Prynne, 
mutilated in his life-time, is now boldly made 
indistinguishable from Phryne (a person with whom 
he had no sympathy) by every compositor who 
takes an interest in his work. The fate of these 
two and of many another illustrates the undoubted 
truth, regret it as we may, that in darker times 
than ours the Tory might make a pun while the 
Radical was not even allowed to pick a pocket. 


“This state of things,” says the writer of the 
article, “is happily at an end in this country, so far 
as the law is concerned; and as we know, ‘girt by 
friends or foes, a man may speak the thing he will’ 
—at any rate, he may express his abstract opinions 
undeterred by fear of gaol or pillory. Yet, somehow, 
our side does not profit by the removal of the handi- 
COP. . « 


But has the real handicap been removed? Will 
it ever be removed? Did the gaol, the pillory, ever 
provide a sufficient explanation for the weakness of 
Liberal satire? And is not the reason rather an 
essential one, to be sought and found in the very 
nature of satire and its material? Unless I am mis- 
taken, reformers in this world will joke with diffi- 
culty to the end of time, for in the production of 
satire they labour under a disability which no Act 
of Parliament can remove. 


To a certain select few all human institutions 
appear more or less absurd. I must quote my 
favourite Daniel again :— 


“He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers: nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice fierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ? 


“ And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ? 
° * . * . . 
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“He looks upon the mightiest monarch’s wars 
Sut only as on stately robberies ; 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right; the ill-sueceeding mars 
The fairest and the best-fae’d enterprise. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser - quails : 
Justice he sees, as if seduced, still 
Conspires with power, whose cause must not be ill. . . 


” 


and so forth. It is tolerably obvious that if a man 
of this magisterial mind had also a literary gift, and 
the will to employ it, he might touch up both parties 
in the state with impartial whip. But (1) such men 
are extremely few, (2) they have, as a rule, no desire 
to convert the public, and (3) most important of all, 
they would have no audience, to speak of. 


For it is a condition of success in satire, as in 
every other kind of writing, that your audience must 
meet you half-way. It takes two people to be funny 
at the expense of anybody or anything. Now it is 
at least likely that human institutions and human 
reforms are equally absurd. But the mischief with 
the Radical satirist is this, that institutions, as they 
become familiar, lose absurdity in the eyes of ninety- 
nine people in every hundred. They may be felt to 
be cruel or iniquitous: they are not felt to be 
absurd. On grounds of abstract reasoning there 
would be little to choose between our present House 
of Lords and a senate composed entirely of Deceased 
Wives’ Sisters. But the one has been tried for a 
long while and the edge of its absurdity has worn 
off. One cannot laugh for ever, and after a hundred 
years or so a standing joke passes into a mighty 
serious business. On the other hand, the man who 
laughs at reforms has all the advantage of a constant 
supply of novel material. 


If it be true then, as I contend, that the Liberal 
scribe starts with heavy natural handicap on raillery, 
it follows that the Conservative forfeits a natural 
and legitimate advantage when he drops raillery for 
abusive talk. “One can hardly perhaps call the 
sort of thing one reads in the Times or Saturday 
Review ‘rapier-play.’” One cannot, indeed; and 
my point is that, these journals being conducted, 
and in great part written, by men of wit and 
culture, they will find the rapier a better weapon 
than the cudgel for their own purposes. But to 
attempt to teach these gentlemen their business 
is a superfluity at least. It is with the people 
who imitate them in ordinary conversation that 
the thing becomes a serious nuisance. The average 
man takes his cue of insolence from them, and the 
average man cannot be insolent without coarseness 
and knows absolutely nothing of the art of mitigat- 
ing ferocity with wit. If the ferocious talkers one 
meets in clubs and public conveyances could contrive 
to be in the least degree amusing, they might hold, 
as far as I am concerned, any possible views on 
earth. As it is, they adda fresh horror to politics, 
and yet one more serious impediment to the gaiety 
of daily life. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 


Books AND Piay-Books. Essays on Literature and the Drama. 
By Brander Matthews. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


N R. BRANDER MATTHEWS is one who repre- 

sents with dignity and courage that small but 
important class of men in whose estimation literature 
deserves to be studied for its own sake. A minority 
everywhere! Butin America, where social distinctions 
take the public eye less than they do with us, and 
the millionaire stands instead of the feudal peerage, 
how difficult a minority to recruit and sustain! 
From the nature of the case, it tends to become 
reserved, exclusive, dilettante; its vocation seems to 
be an amusement; its affinities are not so much 
with the people at large, as with circles or coteries 
in Paris and London ; there is something artificial in 








the air which it breathes, and we find ourselves 
asking, not in an unkindly if an inquiring spirit, 
whether its studies and travels have in them much 
earnestness after all. 

This carefully-written volume tells us, more than 
once, that critics ought to abound in sympathy and 
enthusiasm, but eschew judgment. The time has 
gone by, says Mr. Matthews, when to sit on the 
bench and pass sentence was a function of criticism. 
And, undoubtedly, the opinion now prevails which 
demands of a reviewer that he shall throw himself 
into the work he is considering with a certain 
generous spirit, rather as an advocate than as a 
judge. It is the American temper, good-humoured, 
optimist, easy-going—must we add, superficial ? 
That which attracts and attaches, but finally dis- 
appoints in the ways of our kin oversea, is their 
quickness to feel with you, their eager, almost boyish 
naiveté in listening while you expound your doctrine 
or parable, and their often absurdly perfect mis- 
apprehension of your meaning when you have 
finished. They seem—they really are—interested, 
perhaps excited, as they give ear to novel sayings; 
but the impression is only on the surface, and 
their elastic minds rebound as soon as the pressure 
has been taken off. Judgment is not in them; 
principle, as implying a distinctive taste and a reason 
why, is certainly rarer than among ourselves. And so 
their art is eclectic, their praise a fashion. What 
has it signified to Americans generally that Carlyle, 
Emerson, Matthew Arnold, found a readier hearing 
in the United States than they did elsewhere? Just 
as much, and just as little, as the equally widespread 
recognition bestowed on “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Look- 
ing Backward,” and “Trilby”’—in other words, it 
has not signified one bit. The fashion changed, and 
the great teachers, like the mere entertainers, were 
dropped as they had been taken up, in a moment. 

If Mr. Brander Matthews, in the presence of this 
difficulty and this task, had published a set of essays 
to commend the exercise of judgment in reading to 
his countrymen, he would have earned our gratitude, 
and perhaps theirs as well. But the pages before us 
are, on the whole, simply a fresh instance, not a 
corrective, of that American quality which we think 
fatal to sound criticism. Quick and keen in regard 
to details, in love with the minute and clear touches 
that for him are a warrant of reality, Mr. Matthews 
would sooner discuss the technique of a play, the 
method of fitting it for the stage, and what may be 
the best form—not the essence and scope—of artistic 
endeavour, than pursue the question how modern 
literature has grown out of modern life, and its 
significance as a social, religious, and ethical product. 
All that, he might perhaps say, belongs to the 
province of jadgment, with which he does not 
meddle. Be it so; nevertheless, if judgment requires 
that we shall be acquainted with our subject-matter, 
it may well include every gift of insight, and an 
intellectual—though not a moral—sympathy, as deep 
as the most fastidious of art-for-art critics have any 
claim to seek at our hands. 

The author, resolved not to criticise in that old 
meaning of the word, keeps us pleasantly occupied— 
lounging, shall we say ?—in an easy-chair; not that 
of Rabelais, for he is scrupulous never to offend, nor 
has he much philosophy, laughing or crying, to offer 
us; but his air of propriety and refinement will 
scarcely atone for a want of spiritual light, and 
the absence of principles to which, in reading his 
specimens of literature and the drama, we might 
have recourse. The book is clever and not unkind 
society-writing—pages from a New York Figaro, 
not so much brilliant as conscientious, innocent of 
epigram, with no reference to the social circum- 
stances under which plays and poems in the nine- 
teenth century have been produced. A few chapters 
in Matthew Arnold will suffice to point the differ- 
ence between essays such as these, that lightly 
comment upon what is passing and themselves pass 
along with it, and the “visa et cogitata,” the 
judgments duly weighed, of a master in Israel. 
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It is singular that Mr. Matthews should have 
chosen for his theme critics so widely renowned as 
M. Francisque Sarcey, M. Jules Lemaitre, Louis 
Stevenson, and Mr. Andrew Lang, yet left us with 
no definite picture of what they have attempted or 
accomplished. We read him about M. Sarcey, but 
the literary creed of that established authority, his 
views, or maxims, or manner of looking at the world, 
we shall not learn on this occasion. Indeed, we 
never do learn from descriptions so general, not 
enforced by instances. M. Jules Lemaitre fares, on 
the whole, no better at the hands of one whose 
acquaintance with French journalism should have 
been turned to our advantage. However, in sum- 
ming up M. Lemaitre’s dealing with the romance of 
M. Zola, he goes more into detail, and we carry away 
some part of the verdict. On Stevenson he bas little 
to say which may not be read elsewhere. But he is 
good enough to observe that, “ being a Scotsman, 
Stevenson was nearer to the American than the 
Englishman can be,’ and had keener artistic per- 
ceptions, though “he never attained to the mastery 
of form which Guy de Maupassant derived as a 
tradition from the French classics.” It would be worth 
while to search for Maupassant in Moliére, Pascal, 
Rousseau, or even in Voltaire. ‘“ French classics” 
are by no means all upon the same pattern. We 
ask, but do not get, the precise shade of definition 
which is intended. His best pages—and, as we might 
expect, they are technical in their purpose—throw 
some light on the problem, which bas not often been 
dealt with successfully, of dramatising the novel. 
Mr. Matthews points out, with considerable force 
and felicity, the mistake of supposing that these two 
branches of literature are interchangeable or closely 
allied; rather, they suggest opposite methods—a 
different audience, conditions which it is impossible 
to bring under one rule, and contrast instead of 
sameness. Jules de Goncourt has said that “the 
drama of to-day is not literature;"” and Gautier 
was not far from the mark when he told the play- 
wright scornfully that none but “ threadbare ideas,” 
worn to rags in pulpits, newspapers, and common 
talk, were fit for the stage. “ But,” observes Mr. 
Matthews, “this is to me the great merit of the 
drama—that it cannot be dilettante, finikin, precious, 
narrow. It must handle broad themes broadly; it 
must deal with the common facts of humanity. It 
is the democrat of literature.” And he argues, not 
unreasonably, that, since it has no chorus to enlarge 
on the motives of action, nor any pedagogue to come 
forward and say what the characters mean, its direct 
presentation of them, when successful, is one of the 
greatest achievements of genius. The limits which 
drama cannot overstep make its triumph all the 
more significant. 

Had our American given us a whole book on this 
subject—including the suggestive, but incomplete, 
parallel which he has drawn between ancient and 
modern plays—he would have wrought in a province 
where his strength and dexterity are manifest. When 
he passes from technique to criticism, we feel that 
the master has gone. For, though M. Brunetiére may 
be sometimes over-dogmatic, and Carlyle obscure, 
and Macaulay rhetorical or merely British, still it 
remains true that a critic ought to be an appraiser— 
that to appraise is to discern between good and evil; 
and that, if we will not judge, we have not dis- 
cerned. 


CAMPAIGNING MEMORIES. 


With tHe ZHos Freip Force, 1890. By Captain Crawford 
MeFall, K.0.Y.L.1. London: W. Heinemann. 

Memories or Seven Campaicns. By James Howard 
Thornton, C.B., M.B., B.A., Deputy Surgeon-General 
Indian Medical Service (retired), Cotbeh: A. Constable 
& Co. 

“In August, 1890, the Foreign Department of the 

Government of India finally sanctioned the dispatch 

of a punitive expedition,” to coerce, pacify, overawe or 








whatever may have been contemplated, “the Largha 
or Khiddayrzi sections” of the Sherani tribes inhabit- 
ing the little-known regions of the Zhob valley. The 
proceedings of the small field force under Sir G. 
White, brought together for this purpose, have been 
most conscientiously recorded by Captain McFall. 
The result is a narrative which cannot be described 
as engrossing. No map being forthcoming, it is diffi- 
cult to follow the route of the expedition, and the 
text is deprived of actuality. The book, neverthe- 
less, may have its uses. We are presented with a 
carefully-drawn picture of the daily life of troops 
engaged in frontier operations, and the adventures 
of the Zhob valley force are probably typical. The 
work of officers and men was severe, the exposure to 
extremes of heat and cold was necessarily trying. 
There was no fighting to relieve the monotony of 
the marches, or enliven the tedium of the many 
camping-grounds. Here, taken at random, is a 
characteristic specimen of the descriptive style of 
the author, and an illustration of the hardships 
which he cheerfully endured :— 


“We had just got fairly into camp at Sira Dirgha and 
made everything snug when, about 3.30 p.m., a sandstorm came 
up from the north-east, with a cold wind, sweeping the entire 
valley, and making everything soon a mist of floating sand, 
which got into one’s eyes and ears. A good many tents went 
down under its force, all the gear rattling and banging like the 
beating of many drums, and the occupants holding on grimly to 
the tent-poles, swearing roundly. It was a big, flat, stony and 
sandy camping-ground this at Sira Dirgha, and just the sort of 
place for such a storm to revel in.” 


We wander through many pages closely resembling 
the above, meeting with numberless strange names 
which cannot be localised in the absence of a map, 
and finding no sufficient aid to the imagination in 
the somewhat crude sketches which frequently occur. 
The effect, however, is not so depressing as might be 
expected. There are everywhere the signs of a 
cheeriness under difficulties, and a devotion to duty 
under circumstances eminently uninspiring, which 
redeem much hard prose, and show clearly where 
lies the power of the army of India. 

For two months the force, complete in all arms, 
threaded its way among the wild mountains, vainly 
seeking a foe to destroy. On October 3lst “ our 
prospect of a fight was raised to a high pitch” by a 
telegram to the effect that “a reconnoitring party 
-_ had been fired upon by a Sherani picket, 
which had then immediately withdrawn to a 
sangar.” The fates were not propitious, however. 
The “Sherani picket’ was easily dislodged from its 
fortifications by a few dismounted cavalry, and 
Bungal Khan, a native worthy, who seems to have 
been “ wanted” for reasons which are not clear, 
escaped without even a Parthian shot; but has, 
happily, since surrendered, and is now a “loyal 
servant of the British Government.” It is interest- 
ing to note that at Mogul Kot (wherever this place 
may be) petroleum was discovered. “It came up 
from the springs in the shale quite freely, was un- 
adulterated with water, and burned with a yellow 
flame and but little smoke.” 

Early in December the “punitive expedition” 
returned, having fulfilled its task and demonstrated 
the endurance of all ranks, as well as the excellence 
of the transport arrangements. A new tract of 
rugged country was brought under British control, 
and a survey—which seems, after all, to have been 
the real object of the operations—was accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Thornton joined the Indian Medical Service 
in 1856, and was stationed at Benares on the out- 
break of the Mutiny. He was present at the relief 
and capture of Lucknow, and saw much fighting. 
After the Peiho repulse, he served under Sir Hope 
Grant in the China expedition, which ended in the 
surrender of Pekin and the burning of the Summer 
Palace. In 1862 he took part under General Showers 
in the suppression of the disturbances round Lowai. 
A few years later he was engaged in Bhootan, and 
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in 1882 took charge of the hospital of the Indian 
contingent at Suez, returning to the Red Sea 
in 1885 to render excellent service at Suakim. 
After participating in the Black Mountain ex- 
pedition of 1890, his active career of thirty- 
five years closed. The above embodies a fine record 
of duty conscientiously performed under conditions 
frequently difficult. It must be confessed, however, 
that the narrative here presented is disappointing. 
Reading between the lines, we trace the sterling 
worth of the author, and catch glimpses of much 
useful work unostentatiously performed. His pages 
are marked by a modesty as rare as it is pleasant. 
The numerous illustrations are often excellent, reflect- 
ing credit on the draughtsman andtheengraver. The 
literary faculty which can select and depict matters 
of real public interest and discard trivialities is 
sadly wanting. We do not expect military studies 
of these many campaigns. Dr. Thornton was busied 
with his professional duties, and naturally could not 
pause to consider the nature of the operations in 
which he took part. We should, however, have wel- 
comed some account of the organisation of the 
medical service and its methods. There seems to be 
so much that might have been said as the result of 
experiences so rich and varied ; but the general im- 
pression created is mainly one of weariness. The 
unimportant encumbers the text, and we follow the 
gentle stream of Dr. Thornton’s reminiscences with- 
out reaching any definite conclusions about anything. 
Such passages as the following abound :— 


“We then had breakfast, and after our meal we lay down 
under the trees to get a little repose before commencing our 
march back to camp. I was lying half asleep on the grass when 
I became conscious of something under my leg, and on putting 
my hand to the spot, my fingers touched the cold, clammy body 
of a snake. It operated like an electric shock. I bounded from 
the ground and gained my feet,” ete. ete. 


The following story about the ruined bridges on 
the road to Mansehra is better worth recording :— 


“These bridges . . . had been built many years before by 
the district engineer; but, as he had not made sufficient allow- 
ance for the force of the hill torrents, his bridges were soon 
carried away, leaving some ruins which have remained up to the 
a time. Years passed, and the officer responsible for this 
under had long left the district and had become the super- 
intending engineer of the circle, when he received a report from 
the officer then occupying his old post to the effect that he had 
discovered some interesting Buddhist remains on the Kashmir 
Road. He was asked to describe them, and when he had done 
so it became evident that he had mistaken his predecessor’s 
bridges for Buddhist remains.” 


Dr. Thornton points out the curious fact that the 
irrigation works of India have in many cases induced 
disease. 


‘Where the natives have to draw the water from the wells 
the severe labour of drawing it acts as a salutary check, and 
prevents them from taking more than is absolutely necessary for 
the crops. But when they can get the water without an effort 
. . . they literally flood their lands, and make the whole country 
damp and unhealthy.” 


So easily do the best-laid schemes miscarry, and 
Nature avenges herself for interference with her in- 
tentions. On the opium question Dr. Thornton is 
explicit. 

“TI do not hesitate to express my ‘conviction that this 
as instead of being injurious as some persons imagine, is 
armless, and even beneficial under certain circumstances, unless 
carried to excess.” 


In an irritating introduction, Mr. Egmont Hake 
has seized upon the opportunity injudiciously 
afforded him to present a didactic essay upon the 
great political questions of India. Out of this 
garden of cheap rhetoric the following is a sample 
flower :— 


“With the examples of Italy, France, the Argentine Re- 
public and the United States before the world, no sensible man 
would counsel us to leave India to herself in order to increase 
her prosperity and our trade.” 


Who can say what may be the meaning of this 
profound observation ? 





TIME’S DRY DUST. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS. VENETIAN, 1581-1591. Edited 
by Horatio T. Brown. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS RELATING TO THE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND Spain. Vol. VL, 
Part Il. Henry VIII., 1542-1543. Same publishers. 

Acts OF THE Privy CouNcIL, 1577-1578. Edited by John 
Roche Dasent. Same publishers. 


History has long since renounced the grand style. 
It grubs and fossicks after the pettiest facts; it 
pays tithe of anise and cumin seed, and if it does 
not neglect the weightier matters of the law it 
encumbers them with endless detail. This Venetian 
volume might seem research run mad. Your am- 
bassador from St. Mark’s was a nice, a curious 
observer; he had a fine nose for a scandal, could 
worm out a State secret better than any other, and 
so his letters from the English Court were well 
worth the attention of the curious; but during this 
period the Republic had no envoys in London, and 
what we have here are despatches concerning Eng- 
land, from agents at Spain, France, and Constanti- 
nople—but echoes of an echo. There are all sorts 
of quaint details. “The bleedings and purgings of 
Philip of Spain,” “the progress of Parma’s dropsy,” 
are worth a word, since so much of contemporary 
politics depended upon the passing mood (of neces- 
sity largely influenced by the physical disposition) 
of some royal person. A scheme mooted in 1586 for 
joining the Mediterranean and the Red Sea by a 
canal was, after all, not so much the anticipa- 
tion of a modern as the revival of an ancient idea. 
But the main points touched on are Elizabeth's 
marriage negotiations with the Duke of Alencon and 
the death of Mary Queen of Scots; the story of the 
Armada and of Drake's operations in the West Indies. 
One knows now what the virgin Queen’s marriage 
negotiations meant. She had to play off France or 
Spain or Rome or Scotland—in a word, every country 
with which she had negotiations—against the others ; 
nay, she had to balance different parties in those 
countries, and different parties amongst her own sub- 
jects to prevent combination which must crush her ; 
she succeeded, and even to-day we scarce do justice to 
her almost diabolical ability. Her very weaknesses 
had their meaning—they kept her admirers dangling 
about her when a more honest opinion would have 
driven them away. One time she wishes she had 
her “froggy swimming once more in the Thames ;” 
he comes to England, and they exchange rings and 
kisses; “but no one knows what they said.” And 
then, again, so our Venetian reports from Paris, she 
is off on the other tack, discussing coolly and some- 
what coarsely the difficulties of childbirth ; and so 
the thing goes on till the duke, pretty sick of the 
whole business, one fancies, leaves{England. All this is 
interesting, if not very new, as are the echoes of the 
Mary Stuart business. Some interesting gossip is 
given thus: There was a report current in Paris 
after Mary's death that disguised as a sailor she 
had escaped from Fotheringay ; that she had reached 
the sea-coast intending to cross to Brittany, but had 
there been captured and brought back. Her flight 
had been assisted by “three great English lords,” 
for whom the axe was already a-grinding. What 
material for a Dumas romance! Another letter 
has for enclosure the report of Aubespine con- 
taining curious details about the execution. One 
graphic touch must be mentioned. “ When all was 
over the executioner seized the head and held it up 
in sight of all, and showed it also out of the window 
to the great crowd that was assembled in the lower 
yard.” The despatches about the Armada have 
real value because they are from the Venetian am- 
bassador in Spain, giving what must be a true report 
of the feeling in that country. It seems that, except 
Philip and his own particular set, nobody thought 
anything of the design. 

There is a deal on the relations between Queen 
Elizabeth and the Sublime Porte; the French had 
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possession of the ground, but by the energy and 
business capacity of Harborn, the English envoy, 
they were driven from the field, and we ruled or 
bartered in their stead. Truly, history repeats 
itself. The rage of the French, and the manner in 
which they voiced it, might be paralleled from con- 
temporary Egyptian record. If these details do not 
seem of very great importance, what shall we say to 
the great majority of the entries? They are such 
dust and ashes that one is grateful for the touch of 
interest in this rank piece of gossip. Dr. William 
Allen, an English Catholic missionary priest, was in 
1587 made a cardinal by the express desire of the 
King of Spain, the Pope saying that “if his Majesty 
would find the income, he would find the hat.” The 
appointment created a fine pother, and our Venetian 
spy at the Vatican reports: “ This unexpected pro- 
motion has caused incredible loss to the book-makers 
at Rome; some of them intend to try and shake off 
their bets.” 

The second volume must be dismissed with a 
word. It deals with the negotiations which filled 
up the last years of Henry VIII.’s reign, and the 
attempts towards an alliance between Charles V. 
and Henry, and counter attempts from Rome and 
Spain to put a stop thereto. 

The third volume is the print of the daily Privy 
Council business for eighteen months, and here 
again the details are most minute, referring to the 
ordinary life of the people and the social troubles of 
the time. The plague, the prevalence of highway- 
men, the punishments of those who were stubborn 
in prison, and so forth, fill up page after page. 
Thus one Shargood is sent to the Tower with the 
direction that if he prove stubborn he is to be com- 
mitted “to the dungeon amongst the rattes.” 
Shargood was incorrigible, and so his examiners are 
ordered “to assaie him at the Racke till he shew 
a more yielding disposition.” Again, a ship—the 
St. Catherine, of Marseilles—was in 1578 driven on 
the Isle of Sheppey. Its owners were Huguenots; 
but, nevertheless, the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury, Lords of the Manor of Sheppey, seized the 
vessel as wreck of the sea. They were earnestly 
desired by the Privy Council to have compassion on 
the poor men, and to render unto them the said 
ship and goods—with which pleasing detail let us 
close the volume. 


A SUCCESSFUL MANAGER. 


By John Hollingshead. In 2 vols, 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


Mr. HOLLINGSHEAD's light and desultory volumes 
give an account of a very versatile career. He was 
born, he tells us, at Hoxton, in 1827, “in the mild 
atmosphere of lunacy,” in the days when London was 
still largely lit with oil, when Hampstead had its 
donkeys, and when Blackwall and Gravesend were 
fashionable resorts. Beginning with recollections 
of those dim days in Hoxton and of his boyish 
adventures as “a respectable street arab,” he pro- 
ceeds to narrate very fully and frankly the many 
vicissitudes and successes of his life. He has good 
stories to tell, and several interesting figures to bring 
before us. His style, no doubt, is scrappy and 
slangy, and his method of rushing from one subject 
to another is sometimes exasperating and obscure. 
But there is spirit and humour in his writing, and, 
at any rate in the earlier volume, there is a good 
deal that is readable enough. 

Mr. Hollingshead’: professional career began with 
a small post ina soft goods warehouse, and he bas 
something of interest to say about the City half a 
century ago. Subsequently he became for a short 
time a commercial traveller, but in 1856 an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Edmund Yates enabled him to turn to a 
literary career. In the commercial crisis of 1857 he 
made a reputation as a writer by an article on “The 
City of Unlimited Paper” in Household Words, and 
from that time forward, with the help of Dickens, of 


My LIFETIME. London : 





Thackeray and of Norman Macleod, he dedicated his 
time to miscellaneous writing. The chief interest of 
these memoirs lies in the sketches of literary figures 
which they give, though those sketches are often 
hurried and incomplete. Mr. Hollingshead remembers 
Hazlitt as “a clumsy, diffident, absent man, who, 
when he came into a room, put his hat under a 
chair, and then forgot where he had placed it.” He 
knew Dickens in the crimson velvet waistcoat which 
he loved to wear at dinner-parties in his own house, 
and speaks with enthusiasm of the “ Inspired 
Cockney” whom he recognises as a master, and of 
the charm of his modesty and kindness. “ No man, in 
his inner mind, felt so sure of Westminster Abbey 
and immortality, and no man kept that mind more 
carefully concealed.” He served under Thackeray as 
editor and chief, and was chiefly impressed by the 
great man’s “ gentleness and charity.” He learned 
to appreciate Charles Reade as “one of the most 
earnest, singular, and genuine men who ever struck 
root as an author and a journalist,” and thence- 
forward contentedly bore with being called “an old 
fox,” as Charles Reade was wont to call him, and 
refused to quarrel with the vagaries of that dis- 
tinguished man. Literature presently led on to the 
drama. Early in his career Mr. Hollingshead wrote 
a farce for Mr. Toole. He was for some time a 
prominent member of the Savage Club. He taught 
step-dancing to Mrs. Bancroft. He became dramatic 
critic to the Daily News, and annoyed his confréres 
by always getting his criticism into print next day. 
He can recall Henry Irving as “a tall, thin, interest- 
ing, gentle young man,” and Maddison Morton as a 
quiet, nervous author, who, on the first nights of his 
pieces, would pace up and down Waterloo Bridge till 
a small boy brought him the verdict. Gradually the 
theatrical passion took possession of Mr. Hollings- 
head. He became stage director of the Alhambra 
Music Hall, and thence, after a short stay, he passed 
on to a more ambitious field. With a private capital 
of only £200 he took a lease from Mr. Lionel Lawson 
of the new theatre just built in the Strand, and 
there, at the end of 1868, he established the famous 
Gaiety Company, and launched himself upon the 
sea of fortune with a courage which few theatrical 
managers have shown. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s success in catering to the taste 
of a large section of the British public is a matter 
of such recent history, and, it might be added, a 
matter of so little importance, that the interest of 
his second volume flags. The fact is that, like most 
modern biographies, Mr. Hollingshead’s memoirs are 
at least a volume too long. There is no doubt that 
he gathered a successful troupe about him, that his 
“stars” shone brilliantly, that his management was 
both liberal and enterprising, and that for years he 
ministered, with astonishing profit to himself, to the 
entertainment of many generations of smart and 
callow youths. As a theatrical manager, he rendered 
a real service by suppressing fees. He introduced 
some charming performers to the London stage. 
And in fifteen years of management he brought the 
receipts of the Gaiety Theatre to over £600,000. We 
cannot, however, feel that a record of theatrical 
programmes, dinners, and such like, is very attract- 
ive literary fare, and we wonder that so experienced 
a writer as Mr. Hollingshead has failed to sift and to 
condense the material at his command. We think 
that the author would have done well to have omitted 
his somewhat aggressive chapter upon the Corinthian 
Club, an institution which he founded and defended, 
but which reflected nothing but discredit upon those 
connected with it. And we are convinced by the 
political obiter dicta in which Mr. Hollingshead occa- 
sionally indulges, that he was wise in resisting the 
temptations offered to him by a political career. 
But, after all, books of this kind must not, any more 
than Gaiety burlesques, be judged by too high a 
standard of taste. It is enough to remember that 
many of these pages are beyond doubt both light 
and amusing, and that, trivial as some of them may 
be, there is not in them an unkind word throughout. 
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DEVON AND DEVONIANS. 
A History or Devonsurire. By R. N. Worth. London: Elliot 


Stock. 


Upon the proper method of writing a county history 
there may fairly be a score of different opinions. It 
may be archeological, topographical, historical—any- 
thing, in fact, from a superior guide-book to an 
elaborate piece of detailed history. Mr. Worth’s 
history of Devonshire is a handy book containing 
much information, and here and there a little learn- 
ing, but it comes much nearer the first than the last 
of these types. To begin with, its method is to take 
place by place and to gather all the information 
about each into separate little heaps. This is 
necessarily fatal to broad views. It is useful to 
take Mr. Worth from your shelf if you wish to 
know all that it is desirable to know about Honiton, 
Lydford, Tavistock, ete. But it would be exceedingly 
tedious to read him through; and at the end you 
would have no very coherent idea of the part which 
Devonshire had played in the history of England, 
and still less of those delightful idiosyncrasies which 
every true West Englander knows and feels to be 
the marks of Devon. A description of the latter is 
indeed hardly to be expected of the county historian; 
they are the province of the literary man; and if 
Charles Kingsley alone had written, we could not 
complain that Devonshire was without a voice. But 
we do expect of the historian that he should treat 
his county as a unit, that he should show us clearly 
the part which it had played in the great campaigns, 
that he should trace the careers of its great families 
and the growth or decay of their estates, and also— 
though this is rarely recognised—that he should 
endeavour to show some of the economic causes, 
methods of land tenure, conditions of trade, industry, 
and the like, which have determined its present con- 
dition. From these points of view the history of 
Devon is particularly interesting. 

As regards history, the story of the wgprome 4 
and Sir Francis Drake comes conveniently enoug 
under the head of Plymouth (though Mr. Worth’s 
brief summary of events can hardly be called a 
“story”), but no one who relied on this book 
would get any idea of the notable part which 
Devonshire played in the Civil Wars. Scraps of it 
may be found in one place and scraps in another, 
but the scraps are quite elementary, and by no 
means easy to relate with each other. A 
history of Devonshire should surely include one 
chapter on the great Devon seamen, and another on 
the campaigns of the Civil War; and if the latter 
overflowed the border so as to include the siege of 
Lyme Regis, we should not greatly complain. 
Economically, Devon is of special interest, both for 
its considerable number of yeomen farmers, many of 
whom survive to the present time, and for the 
numerous small industries which eked out the living 
of its peasantry. If Mr. Worth ever brings out 
another edition, he should add a chapter on Devon- 
shire methods of farming and the pastoral system 
which, as many of us think, produces the very 
finest milk, cream, and cheese that are to be found 
in all Europe. We could also do very well with a 
chapter on the chief Devonshire families, and many 
maps. The least forgivable point about this book 
as it stands is that it contains no single map or 
plan of any kind. We should like, we confess, to 
see in every county history not only the latest 
modern map, but also a selection of old maps in an 
orderly series ; for there is nothing which tells us so 
much of rural history at a glance as an old map. 
This, perhaps, is a rather exacting demand, but one 
map at least is essential. 

Having had our grumble, let us say that Mr. 
Worth’s book contains a great deal of useful and 
curious information. The chapter on Exeter is an 
excellent epitome on things important to know 
about that most interesting historical town, the 
stronghold in turn of every race that has been 
dominant in England—Kelt, Roman, Saxon, Dane, 





and Norman—and the spot which William of Orange 
chose as the focus of his operations in the West. We 
like especialiy to recall the mixture of discretion and 
defiance—still so characteristic of the West—which 
the citizens of Exeter displayed towards William the 
Conqueror : “ We will not take any oath to the King, 
nor allow him to enter our city ; but the tribute which, 
following ancient custom, we were wont to give for- 
merly, the same will we give him.” William, however, 
would have “ no subjects after this fashion,” and for 
eighteen days he assaulted them, being “ filled with 
rage and wonder.” They were not beaten, as all 
good Devonians maintain; but finding that William 
could starve them out, though he could not subdue 
them in fair fight, they “sued for peace and 
pardon.” There are practically no modern towns 
in Devonshire, and many are of extraordinary in- 
terest in the history of city government. There 
is Barnstaple, with its pre-Norman history, its 
ancient guild, and still more ancient bridge span- 
ning the Taw, that harmless river so oddly de- 
scribed by a mayor of Henry VIII.’s reign as a 
“great, hugy, mighty, perylous, and dreadfull 
water.’ The mayor wanted money to mend the 
bridge, and felt constrained, no doubt, to put the 
case strongly. Then there is Bideford, with another 
famous bridge, the bridge of bridges so far as 
Devonshire is concerned, and a structure which, in 
its five centuries, has witnessed a vast deal of 
English history. The Barnstaple people say that 
Kingsley exaggerated the glories of Bideford; but 
it did at least contribute nobly to the North Devon 
Armada fleet, and it made a plucky effort for the 
Parliament in the Civil Wars. From Bideford it 
is only a day’s march to Clovelly and thence to 
Hartland, which lies out seawards, away from the 
beaten track, and so isolated that the Commissioners 
of Edward and Elizabeth actually overlooked it in 
their visitations for the reform of religion. The 
church of Stoke St. Nectan contains its screen in 
perfect preservation, and its stone altar stand- 
ing in its original place. North Devon and South 
Devon are in many respects different lands, but 
to the North Devonian there is no stretch of 
country in the world so smiling as that which lies 
between the Valley of Rocks and Hartland Point. 
Some South Devonians would perhaps say the same 
of the land between the Dart and Plymouth Sound. 
Mr. Worth has an excellent chapter on Plymouth, 
and a good deal to tell us that is to the point about 
Dartmoor, the Stannaries, and the Crockern Tor 
Parliament. This latter body punished the adultera- 
tion of tin by pouring a certain number of spoonfuls 
of the melted metal down the adulterator’s throat, 
which, as Mr. Worth justly says, was rather serious. 
If this is not the ideal history of Devon, its existence 
is sufficiently justified by the variety of information 
which Mr. Worth has brought together, and, so far 
as we have tested it, by its accuracy and good 
judgment. 





ISAIAH AND OTHERS. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Book or Isatan. With an Appendix 

containing the Undoubted Portions of the Two Chief Pro- 

phetie Writers in a Translation. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 

M.A., D.D. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
IT is more than a quarter of a century since Professor 
Cheyne published his first work on Isaiah; in ap- 
pearance it was a mere brochure, but the soundness 
of its scholarship and the acuteness of its criticism 
showed that the then thin ranks of English Old 
Testament scholars had received a recruit of promise. 
To this subject of his earliest choice Professor Cheyne 
has returned again and again with unwearying 
devotion, and each time more fully equipped through 
his constant and thorough research in kindred 
fields of study. The most notable outcome hitherto 
of these studies on Isaiah has been the commentary, 
the first edition of which was published fourteen 
years ago, and which, almost alone of modern 
English commentaries on the Old Testament, has 
gained a wide European reputation. The present 
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volume supplements and corrects the commentary ; 
where the earlier work kept silence or spoke darkly 
to the uninitiated, the later speaks with a plainness 
that none need misunderstand. The difference be- 
tween the two is due to the marked change which 
in the interval has come over the ecclesiastical 
world in its attitude to Biblical criticism. When 
Professor Cheyne published his commentary, the 
Free Church of Scotland had but recently con- 
demned Robertson Smith, and the Pyrrhic character 
of its victory had not yet become clear; Bishop 
Colenso was still tabooed, and it was not until some 
years later that the timid spirits of English Epis- 
copalians received courage from Mr. Gore to face at 
least the leading results of Old Testament criticism. 

The Book of Isaiah consistsfof literary strata of 
several widely separated periods. Consequently, so 
long as the traditional views with reference to it 
prevailed, a right conception of the history of Israel 
or of the nature of prophecy was impossible. Aware 
of this, and appreciating the circumstances of the 
times, Professor Cheyne gave to his commentary a 
limited scope; critically it was neutral, but its 
neutrality was, as a matter of fact, the best service 
to criticism then possible. Without directly chal- 
lenging or denying, he ceased to defend ancient but 
impossible positions ; and, without giving prominence 
to literary and historical criticism, he invariably 
based his interpretations upon it. In a word, he 
gave the results—the exegetical results—but care- 
fully abstained from obtruding the processes by 
which they had been obtained. Thus, in his book, 
criticism was justified by its works; for the sanity 
and vividness of the interpretation were, in large 
measure, proof of the soundness of the underlying 
criticism. The severe self-restraint exercised in the 
production of this earlier work had a twofold result— 
on the one hand, it was studied by many who would 
have avoided a more outspoken treatise, and thus 
the range of its influence was enlarged; on the other 
hand, and especially of late, it has failed to satisfy 
bolder and more radical students. On many a 
crucial point they have turned to it for advice, 
only to find no answer at all, or, at best, one of 
oracular ambiguity. This latter class of readers 
will give the present volume a warm welcome, and 
the more so because it is anything but a mere supple- 
ment to the former work. It supplies, indeed, what 
that lacked; but it does more—it discusses in a 
fresh, independent, and thorough manner many 
problems in the criticism of Isaiah which have 
only recently emerged. 

The starting-point of the work before us is one 
of complete scepticism; nothing is admitted to be 
Isaiah’s unless the internal evidence proves it to be 
such. At first sight this method of criticism may 
appear too radical. Is it fair, it may be asked, to 
demand that every section must assert its author- 
ship before it is accepted as Isaiah's? Is such a test 
ever applied to other ancient literature? Could it 
be tolerated if it were? But such questions ignore 
an important difference between the Hebrew pro- 
phetic books and most classical literature. The 
Book of Isaiah, for instance, differs from a dialogue 
of Plato in this respect, that it cannot be read as a 
whole; it is no continuous work; the subject changes 
constantly, abruptly, entirely. Granted that the 
whole or great part of the book is by one author, 
it must still be conceded that it consists of fragments 
more or less complete, speeches or notes of speeches 
delivered at different times and under very different 
circumstances. Now, seeing that the earliest evidence 
we have for the attribution to Isaiah of all the 
prophecies that now pass current under his name is 
a remark of Ben Sirach’s about 180 B.c., no one can 
be charged with undue scepticism who admits the 
possibility, and in many cases the probability, that 
much of the book results from the accretions of 
these six centuries, and who consequently prefers 
to base his estimate of Isaiah and his work on the 
passages in the book which bear upon them the 
stamp of his hand. 





Yet the most striking feature of Professor 
Cheyne’s volume is not this sceptical starting-point ; 
it is its positive conclusions. These, if correct, must 
modify, but they certainly need not lower, our 
estimate of the two great men whose writings 
constitute the most important sections of the Book 
of Isaiah—the statesman of the eighth century; the 
preacher of the sixth—nor will it be found that our 
knowledge of either is materially lessened by the 
radical and apparently destructive criticism of this 
new work. It is true the genuine writings of Isaiah 
here dwindle to a dozen chapters or so; it is true 
that among the passages which have fallen under 
suspicion are those by which Isaiah has been most 
widely known—the description of the peaceful 
dominion of the ideal son of Jesse—true also that 
most of the briefer passages which flash bright rays 
of hope over the darkest anticipations of impending 
doom are here attributed, not to the prophet himself, 
but to scribes and editors of a later age who could 
not endure the unrelieved gloom of the prophet’s 
forecasts. But much still survives the fire of this 
criticism ; the personality of Isaiah comes through 
it unimpaired ; we trace his movements, understand 
his teaching, and follow his policy with less per- 
plexity than before; we are more than ever awed 
by the majesty of his character and the indomitable 
character of his faith. 

The writings of the great prophet of the exile 
also shrink under Professor Cheyne’s criticism. His 
conclusions, briefly stated, are these: cc. xl.—lv. (with 
comparatively unimportant exceptions) are the work 
of the Babylonian prophet, cc. lvi.—Ixvi. are, in the 
main, the product of a prophetic school of the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is a significant fact that 
those who have regarded the whole of the last 
twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah as the 
work of a single author have yet based their estimate 
of the prophet, as also of the date and place of his 
prophecy, almost entirely on the chapters still 
assigned to him by Professor Cheyne; on the other 
hand, conservative scholars who have in recent 
times defended the unity of Isaiah have drawn their 
weightiest arguments from certain indications of 
Palestinian origin in chapters which Professor 
Cheyne attributes to Palestinian though post-exilic 
authors. 

We have not attempted here to deal with any of 
the innumerable detailed discussions with which this 
monument of patient scholarship, wide reading, and 
indefatigable research is crowded. Several it would 
not be difficult to criticise; many of the conclusions 
are far from certain, and the author himself only 
presents them as the most probable in our present 
state of knowledge. We have rather endeavoured 
to indicate that even this most radical criticism is 
much more than negative, and that by separating 
later ‘accretions from the original writings it only 
renders clearer the work and significance of the 
two great prophets of Jerusalem and Babylon 
respectively. The accretions thus removed, now 
first yield their own true stories, the chief of these 
casting fresh and interesting light on the life of the 
Jewish community under Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
human interest of the Book of Isaiah was greatly 
deepened when the earlier criticisms recovered the 
personality of the Babylonian prophet ; vaticinations 
which rang with an unreal sound so long as they 
were attributed to the statesman of the eighth 
century became inspired with life. Later and 
exacter criticism deepens this human interest yet 
further; our picture of tbe Babylonian prophet 
grows no less vivid because we cease to believe that 
he settled beforehand questions relating to the 
Sabbath and the admission of foreigners to the 
community which vexed the restored Jews; but the 
chapters which deal with these topics gain a new 
wealth of meaning when seen to be the records of 4 
prophetic school which contended for a larger free- 
dom and more catholic spirit than the priestly mind 
of Ezra could tolerate. 

In conclusion, we would make a suggestion. The 
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volume before us is severely analytic ; it contains no 
synthesis. It is a book which no self-respecting 
specialist in Old Testament studies can dispense 
with or hastily dismiss; at the same time, it is one 
which many less special students will find difficult 
to assimilate. May we hope that in a later edition, 
or in an independent supplement, the author will 
give us sketches of the life and work of Isaiah and 
the Babylonian prophet, and also of the aims and 
spirit of the above-mentioned prophetic school ? 
Nothing would more clearly indicate the sobriety 
and essential soundness of the analysis. At the 
same time, he would set the results of his investiga- 
tions at the service of a far larger number of readers, 
and thus fittingly complete his long and fruitful 
labours as an interpreter of these great Hebrew 
prophecies. 
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SisterR Sones. By Francis Thompson, 
THE GOLDEN Book or COLERIDGE. 


London: John Lane. 
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Brooke. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

Lonpon Nieuts. By Arthur Symons. London: Leonard C. 
Smithers. 

TURQUOISE AND JADE. By D.M.B. Maidstone: Young & 
Cooper. 


Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
By Charles Newton Robinson. London: 


Ap Sopaes. By Frank Taylor. 
THE Viou or LOVE. 
John Lane. 


OLD AND New. By Ernest Radford. 


“SisTeER SonGs”’ is no later in date than Mr. Francis 
Thompson's first volume, so that in it one need look 
for neither growth nor chastening. The magnificence 
of the “Poems” is here, and also the unpruned 
luxuriance, the strange illegitimate coinage of words, 
the occasional extravagant imagery which are the 
defects of this young poet's genius. Some of Mr. 
Thompson's images are unlovely, and chosen from 
low instances. 


London: Unwin. 


“ Repured vermilion 
Like ear-tips ’gainst the sun,” 


is not fortunate; nor is— 


“ Beings that under night's swart pinions 
Make every wave upon the harbour-bars 
A beaten yolk of stars.” 
Nor, again— 


“Then as flies scatter from a carrion, 
Or rooks in spreading yyres like broken smoke 
Wheel when some sound their quietude has broke, 
Fled at thy countenance all that doubting spawn.” 


But these are the defects of a masterpiece—the 
flaws and failures of a poet who promises more truly 
for greatness than any of our day. Mr. Thompson 
is so essentially a man of genius, and not a man of 
more or less exquisite talent, that one is prepared 
for the defects of his genius. His flight, like the 
skylark’s, is against the sun, and it needs must be 
that now and again he sinks to earth baffled and 
beaten. When he is in full flight he is indeed 
splendid. Here is one of Mr. Thompson's magnificent 
solemnities : 


“Onee, bright Sylviola, in days not far, 
Once—in that nightmare time which still doth haunt 
My dreams, a grim, unbidden visitant— 
Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star— 
Yea. was the onteast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly, 
For Time to shoot his Farhod minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd ear, 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels; and, bled of stringth, 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a -p ing flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city strests blown withering. 








She passed,—O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing !— 
And of her own scant pittance did she give 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 
Therefore, I kissed in thee 
The heart of childhood, so divine for me; 
And her, through what sore ways, 
And what unchildish days, 
Borne from me now, as then, a trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
Her, child! and innocency, 
And spring, and all things that have gone from me, 
And that shall never be— 
All vanished hopes, and all most hopeless bliss.” 


Mr. Thompson does not always keep us at so 
poignant a pitch as this. He has exquisite lyrical 
snatches now and again. There is a passage 
describing a dryads’ dance which is as musical as the 
very bells of elf-land. There are extraordinarily 
tender images, as of a child’s kiss: 


“The subtle sanctities which dart 
From childish lips’ unvalued precious brush, 
Nor how it makes the sudden lilies push 
Between the loosening fibres of the heart.” 


And this is exquisitely tender : 


“Under my ruined passions, fallen and sere, 
The wild dreams stir like little radiant girls, 
Whom in the moulted plumage of the year 
Their comrades sweet have buried to the curls.” 


If any were uncertain, after the publication of Mr. 
Thompson's “ Poems,” that a new star was added 
to the galaxy, the splendid succession of which has 
never failed in the English poetic firmament, let 
them read “ Sister Songs,” and be assured. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke has given us an admirable 
selection from Coleridge, pretixed by a careful bio- 
graphical and critical study ; and Messrs. Dent have 
done their part in giving the book a charming 
outward presentation. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
“logician, metaplysician, bard,” and master of all 
glamour, is here well represented. As a popular 
edition this could not weil be bettered. Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke has not been invidious ; he has given us 
of the poet when he walked as when he soared; but 
there are no omissions here that one would rectify, 
and no admissions that one would wish away. 

Mr. Symons's manver is seldom contemptible, 
though his matter, unhappily, teads to become more 
and more so. “London Nights" is most often shame- 
ful, aod bas none of the robustness which in stronger 
poetry might make the shame accidental rather than 
essential. One has often a suspicion that Mr. Symons 
is but dabbling in sensations he bas not experienced, 
for a genuine sinver would hardly boast of such 
things. The shrill insistent note of baseness is rather 
a pity when one considers that Mr. Symons can 
really achieve a» measure of music and charm, as 
in “The Vale of Liangollen.” That he occasionally 
sinks to the contemptible manner is shown in the 
absurd prologue in which he repeats over and over 
that his life is like a music-hall. 

“ Turquoise and Jade” is a meritorious little 
book, consisting chiefly of rondeaux and sonnets, at 
once seemly and dignified. Sometimes there is a 
pretty lyrical touch; and if the matter is neither 
very original nor very strikingly put, the poems 
will give pleasure. A less equal achievement 
would, perhaps, give better promise. The sonnet 
on “Motherhood” stands out distinctly in thought 
and expression. 

“ Ad Sodales” is a better book than the majority 
of undergraduate verses. Mr. Taylor has wit, light- 
ness, and a gay and pleasant manner. His wit has 
nothing mordant, and sometimes he attains felicity, 
as in the verses “To Midia ”"— 


- 


In that dear country which men call, 
With sober phrase, your pretty face, 
There is no spring, there is no fall, 
And biting winter finds no place: 
One light, one warmth, one tender air, 
One endless summer harbours there. 
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“In that dear country, side by side, 
There be two placid Jakes that sleep; 
‘Twere worth a kingdom to divide 
Each grey unfathomable deep, 
And, daring all things, to possess 
The secret of your soul’s recess.” 


Mr. Newton Robinson's beautifully adorned book 
is pleasant and refined, and that is about as much 
as can be said of it. Sometimes, as in the verses to 
“ Dulcibel,” we think we are going to get something 
better, but the promise comes to naught. Better 
than most of the translations is the Rondel of 
Charles of Orleans, which is, indeed, quite good in 
its way. 

Mr. Radford’s verse is very unequal, and he has 
made his volume a very jumble of good and bad. 
His Cambridge verses are more eccentric and no 
better than ordinary undergraduate work; but he 
has some charming love-poems of his own. He only 
once touches the perfection of-— 


“Oh, what know they of harbours 
Who toss not on the sea?” 


with its underlying deep current of tears. But in 
his translations from Heine he has captured and 
kept in English words much of the poignant beauty 
of the original. Seeing he can be so admirable at 
times, it is rather a pity he should have included so 
much poor work in this volume. 
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An IMAGINATIVE Man. By Robert S. Hichens. 


William Heinemann. 

THe Martyrep Foor. A Novel. By David Christie 
Murray. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue Mirror or Music. By Stanley V. Makower. 
John Lane. 

Is He THE Man? A Novel. By W. Clark Russell. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. HICHENS is so clever a writer that it is with 
regret that we find ourselves unable to appreciate 
his new story, “ An Imaginative Man.” It contains 
capital descriptions of modern Cairo, the desert, and 
the Sphinx ; it gives us one or two good sketches of 
character, and has at least one striking and tragical 
episode. But with all these good things the book 
must still be pronounced wanting as a satisfactory 
work of fiction. It is the story of a silly specimen 
of the superior person whose boast is that he has 
found out everybody with the exception of his 
commonplace wife, the secret of whose soul he has 
never discovered for the simple reason that there is 
not one to be discovered. This gentleman, Denison 
by name, goes to Egypt with his wife, and whilst 
there arrives at the melancholy conclusion that she 
is only a mystery because she has nothing to reveal. 
It is evidently a terrible blow to the cynical prig, 
and so, by way of recovering his lost interest in life, 
he falls in love with the Sphinx. That ancient and 
mysterious figure fascinates him as it fascinated the 
hero of a certain poem published not very long ago. 
Indeed, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that if 
the poem had not been printed, the novel would never 
have been written. Be this as it may, the account 
of the “ weird” influence which the Sphinx exercises 
over the unlucky Denison is distinctly precious 
with the preciousness of the new school in 
fiction. Mrs. Denison, whose commonplace soul 
does not soar to heights of rapture over “a 
stone image,’ not unnaturally fails to discover 
the object of her husband's idolatry, and falls 
into the mistake of supposing him to be in love 
with a fellow-resident in the hotel—a charming 
widow who has brought her dying son to gasp out 
his life in the air of the desert. This leads to mis- 
understandings which are neither very interesting 
nor very important. In the end, Mr. Denison, finding 
himself wholly unable to tear himself away from 
the object of his love, slips out of the hotel one 
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night after his wife has gone to bed, and makes 
straight for the Sphinx. “He rushed through the 
darkness, and, in silence, he dashed himself, with 
arms stretched out, as if in an embrace, against the 
mighty rock that has defied the perpetual intangible 
embrace of the gliding ages.”’ It is to he feared that 
the poor gentleman hurt himself. At all events, he 
appears no more in the story, and we can only 
conclude, therefore, that he is still lying in the 
shadow of his irresponsive idol. 

There are parts of “ The Martyred Fool” which 
are very good indeed—so good that they will bear 
comparison with anything that Mr. Christie Murray 
has done before. The chapters relating to Australian 
life, with which the book opens, are vivid and 
masterly ; and the pathos of the tragedy of young 
Evan Rhys, whose father is hanged for a murder he 
did not commit, is only made the more touching by 
the artistic repression of sentiment on the part of 
the writer. Indeed, we may go so far as to say 
that the first part of “The Martyred Fool” comes 
very near to being a masterpiece, and is cer- 
tainly a bit of work to which not half a dozen 
living novelists are equal. But when the scene 
shifts from the colonies to Paris, and when, in- 
stead of the intense realism of boy-life, we get the 
excitements of a young man’s coquetting with 
dangerous Anarchists, the virtue of the volume 
fades away ; and in place of tragedy, stern and self- 
repressed, we get something near akin to melodrama. 
Not that the story is not even then a good one—far 
better than the average novel—but that it falls 
from the altogether exceptional level of excellence 
which it attained in its earlier chapters. We cannot 
quite believe in Mr. Murray’s Anarchists; probably 
because Mr. Murray does not seem to believe in 
them himself. They are strained and theatrical; 
and though the history of their exploits, their secret 
meetings, their deadly plots, and their cruel treason 
to the unhappy youth whom they have succeeded 
in entrapping, is exciting enough and sensational 
enough to keep the attention of the reader riveted 
upon the book, we feel that there is a distinct 
falling-off in the merit of the novel as a work of 
art. Yet, despite this fact, “The Martyred Fool” 
may be described as being, as a whole, an excep- 
tionally good novel, with some chapters in it that 
are distinctly the work of genius. 

“The Mirror of Music,’ despite the real power 
with which it is written, is pitched too exclusively 
in a minor key to satisfy the tastes of the ordinary 
reader. It is, as a matter of fact, a very striking 
study of the phenomena of mental disease ; and 
its power is enhanced by the fact that the sufferer 
is left to tell her own tale. But the book is too 
morbid to be enjoyed, and there are some passages 
in it which seem to suggest that the author has lost 
his grip of his gruesome theme. A beautiful young 
girl, passionately devoted to the study of music, and 
bent upon producing a great opera of her own, finds 
herself constantly at variance with her parents, 
whose desire to wean her from her studies seems to 
be a mere meaningless piece of cruelty until the 
reason for it is revealed. Her grandmother, it 
seems, had been gifted with the same tastes, and had 
pursued the study of music until she became insane. 
It is because the father dreads a similar fate for his 
daughter that he strives ineffectually to damp her 
ardour, and he has to watch her with anguished 
heart as she follows her grandmother to the same 
terrible fate. There is, however, an unpleasant 
sexual side to the story, in addition to that which 
deals with a mania for music. The heroine has 
theories of her own as to love and marriage; and 
when the time comes to put them in practice, she 
does so with a heartlessness and unreserve that 
nothing but her incipient insanity could have 
justified. Altogether this is neither a pleasant nor 
a wholesome book. 

Mr. Clark Russell has republished the story 
written by him many years ago, before he became 
famous as the novelist of the sea, entitled “Is He 
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the Man?” It is not such a story as we expect 
nowadays from the pen of this genial and ever- 
delightful veteran. The sea is only introduced into 
jit on one occasion, and then it is only a boating 
adventure at Broadstairs that is detailed. But 
though there is little in common with this story and 
Mr. Russell's tales of the sea, there is quite enough 
in the book to justify its republication now that its 
author can appeal to a wider circle than that which 
he could command when he began his career as a 
novelist. ‘“‘Is He the Man?” is a tale of murder 
and mystery, and, though there are marks about it 
of the ’prentice hand, it has merit enough to call for 
honourable mention, and to deserve the attention of 
those who relish novels of this class. 


“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Tae Dicrionary oF Natronat Birocrapny. Edited by Sidney Lee, 
Vol. XLITI. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE present volume of “ The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” is rich in important names. At the present moment 
the greatest interest undoubtedly attaches to the one which has 
received the fullest treatment, that of Charles Stewart Parnell. 
It is exceedingly copious, leaving no portion of Parnell’s career 
unnoticed, yet is by no means diffuse or tedious, and will pro- 
bably be generally accepted as affording the best possible pro- 
visional estimate of this remarkable man, of whom so much 
remains to be said. It is unsigned. Two of the most important 
of the remaining articles, on persons so dissimilar as Thomas 
Paine and William Paley, have fallen to the lot of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and it is needless to say that both are models of fair- 
ness and research. Two distinguished oy moor of whom 
more than compensated English hospitality y his services—are 
fully noticed under the heads Paoli and Panizzi; a third, the 
legate Pandulf, earns his place by his brief intervention at a 
momentous period of English history. The headings Parker 
and Palmer are rich in great names. The former affords Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield, three famous admirals, the great Arch- 
bishop, and the late much-lamented morphologist. Palmer has 
supplied, among others, Lord Selborne (the subject of a remark- 
ably full and meme. written notice), the gifted landscape 
painter, the reformer of the postal service, the unfortunate Pro- 
fessor, and the poisoner. Among other names of special interest 
may be mentioned Matthew Paris the historian, Dr. Parr, 

Parsons the Jesuit conspirator, and Parry the Arctic explorer. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Percy F1TzGERALD has done excellent service to admirers 
of the novels of Charles Dickens by his picturesque, gossiping 
account of places and people in“ Bozland.” He seeks to identify 
the old inns which figure so largely in stories with which we 
are all familiar, and he reminds us that in Pickwick alone no 
less than five-and-twenty of these places of rest and refreshment 
for man and beast are mentioned. He thinks that no one who 
has stayed at a genuine Pickwickian inn—such as “The Bull” 
at Rochester, or “The Great White Horse” at Ipswich—can 
have failed to recognise their old-fashioned comfort or old-world 
charm. Some of these old hostelries have disappeared, but a 
few remain, and their shrewd proprietors have discovered that 
it is to their advantage to nai much of their popular literary 
traditions, since sentimental tourists and other uncommercial 
travellers at certain seasons flock to them on pilgrimage. 
“The Old Leather Bottle,” for example, which stands not far 
from Rochester, is the place where the amorous Tupman fled to 
conceal his sorrows. It flourishes bravely to-day on the romance 
of its associations; and people who relish sentiment with their 
sherry can be gratified at its homely table to their heart’s con- 
tent. Many of the tourists who walk through Cobham Wood 
to this house of memories appear—hints Mr. Fitzgerald—to be 
under the firm conviction that Charles Dickens wrote Pickwick 
in the baek-parlour. “The inn is a welcome roadside place, with 
‘Mr. Pickwick’ himself hung up aloft for the sign. The rooms 
within—notably Mr. Tupman’s—are hung round with portraits, 





*Boztanp—Dickens’ Priaces and Propre. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
Author of ‘‘The History of Pickwick.’’ Portrait. London: 
Downey & Co. 

Brrrish East Arrica, or Inga. A History of the Formation and 
Work of the Imperial British East Africa Company. Compiled 
by P. L. McDermott, Acting-secretary. Map and Frontispiece. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

Pururp’s Systematic ATLAS—PxysicaL aNd PouiTicaL. Specially 
Designed for the Use of Higher Schools and Private Students. 
By E. G, Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London: George Philip & Son. 

PassaGES OF THE Brie CHosEN FOR THEIR LITERARY BEAUTY AND 
IntERest. By J. G, Frazer, M.A. London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 





sketches, criticisms. The proprietor ‘ works’ the association 
with Dickens with extraordinary success, and people who find 
themselves any way near are bound to go and see it. What a 
contrast to the day when it was pointed out to the writer by 
the genial Charles himself in a country walk!” Perhaps 
Dickens’ favourite inn in the metropolis was ‘‘ The Old White 
Hart,” in the Borough, which, alas! has long since vanished. 
“Many will recall the time, some twenty years since, when the 
street was full of the old galleried inns. We ‘mind the time’ 
when ‘The Tabard’ itself still stood. Then came a gradual decay. 
‘The White Hart’ was given over to tenants, and you could see 
the squalid occupants walking along the gallery whence the 
landlady called to Sam below, or hanging their clothes on lines. 
A stray waggon or two was laid up in ordinary. But it had 
still the air of an inn. The Pickwickian flavour of the place 
was extraordinary, and still remained, and no playwriter could 
have introduced his characters with more effect than did 
Dickens in this scene. Its last stage was complete desertion. 
Then one day began the demolition and ‘ housebreaking.’ With 
a pang I saw the galleries and well-turned balustrades pulled 
away, and the dust of destruction arising. The contractors 
offered to dispose of one of the balusters to me for a sovereign. 
‘The George and Vulture’ was Mr. Pickwick’s favourite house, 
at which he always put up when he came to town—that is, after 
he had given up his Goswell Street apartments. We find him 
arriving in ‘ very good old-fashioned and comfortable quarters,’ 
after his visit to Eatanswill—or rather to Ipswich. It has dull- 
coloured walls of ground brick; beside it is the new Berlin 
Bank. The old inn is in a corner to the left. A little door 
leads at once into the coffee-room, as into a ship’s cabin, and a 
little low stair like a companion ladder, confronting you, hel 
this association. There are the old ‘boxes’ and stalls, and the 
coats and hats hung up round, and the City clerks busy at their 
lunch—‘ forty feeding like one” <A onal archway leads into 
the street beyond.” Some light is cast on the wanderings of 
little Nell and her grandfather, and there is an interesting 
account in the book about certain bibliographical and artistic 
souvenirs of the great novelist, which Mr. Fitzgerald describes 
with characteristic enthusiasm under the heading of “ Dickens’ 
Curios.” “ Bozland,” in short, is full of human charm, with 
Mr. Fitzgerald as guide to its nooks and corners. 

The aim of Mr. McDermott in “‘ British East Africa” is to 
give a concise and authoritative account of the great trading 
company which bears that name. The work was undertaken at 
the instance of the late Sir dames McKinnon, and with full 
access to official documents and records. We cannot pretend in 
the space at our disposal to give either an epitome of the com- 
plicated negotiations and concessions which have determined the 
scope and shaped the policy of the British East Africa Company, 
nor can we here enter into the discussion of the controversial 
points which are raised by the volume. The permanent establish- 
ment of British authority in Zanzibar is a fact the significance 
of which has not been thrown away even on the dull intelligence 
of the slave-holders, and the institution, in East Africa at least, 
is already doomed. “In the interior, where the Mahomedan 
law does not prevail and where domestic slavery is a practice 
deriving from traditional and universal usage, and having its 
origin in tribal feuds, the custom is an incident of mere bar- 
barism which must be made amenable to authoritative re- 
striction, and this and other kindred practices will disappear 
pari passu with the establishment of good government. One of 
the first acts of the Company in virtue of its treaty relations 
with the tribes was to institute a condition which should have 
the force of law, that no member of such tribes can be reduced 
to or held inservitude. Its effect has been to put an end to the 
supply of slaves hitherto recruited from the tribes in question, 
seeing that any member of those tribes discovered in servitude at 
the coast becomes ipso facto entitled to his freedom without right 
of compensation on the part of the master. All who are conversant 
with the conditions of trade and travel in East Africa are aware 
that if this trade and travel are to be possible in the near future, 
and the work of administration is to be unhampered by the 
present disabilities, the extinction of slavery must be sup- 
plemented by the construction of the projected railway, and by 
the introduction and organisation of animal transport, thereby 
promoting development of the mineral and agricultural resources 
of the country, and giving a stimulus to free labour, which will 
become more plentiful on the cessation of inter-tribal raids for 
the purpose of converting human beings into beasts of burden 
and objects of barter.” Mr. McDermott has certainly increased 
the value of this survey by a vigorous, and on the whole tem- 
perately written, historical sketch, as well as by including in 
these pages the actual text of the various concessions, treaties 
and agreements, and the official correspondence relating to the 
withdrawal of the Company from Uganda. This new edition 
completes the record to the date of acceptance of the proposals 
of Government in April of the present year for the transfer of 
the Company’s administration and property. The tribal 
system of East Africa is described in the book with minuteness 
and care. 

For the use of students in high schools and training colleges 
Messrs. Philip have just brought out a school edition of their 
well-known ‘‘Systematic Atlas” of pbysical and_ political 
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graphy. It contains no less than one hundred and seventy 
maps and diagrams, and an index of over twelve thousand names 
of places, accompanied in every case with the name of the 
country in which they are found, together with the latitude 
and longitude, Stress is laid in this admirable atlas on the 
historical and commercial aspects of geography. The chief 
railways are indicated on the political maps, and a special chart 
of the globe has been designed to show the commercial high- 
ways by land and sea. There are maps of every country which 
reveal density of population and distribution of languages. We 
are inclined to think that too many names rather than too few 
appear in the majority of these maps, but possibly this is an 
advantage to quick young eyes and to teachers who wish to 
ground their pupils thoroughly in the subject. The rules laid 
down by the Royal Geographical Society—which have been 
adopted to a large extent by Germany, France, and the United 
States—have been followed in the spelling of names. In every 
ease, however, where rigid adherence to such a plan seemed 
likely to occasion perplexity the alternative * popular” spelling 
has been introduced in the index. Evident care has been taken 
to give due prominence to those countries and regions which are 
especially interesting to English students; in fact, ten plates 
are devoted to the British Isles, whilst our colonies and 
“spheres of influence” are shown on a larger scale than is 
usually employed in an atlas of modest pretensions, 

Mr. J. G. Frager has chosen for their literary beauty and 
interest a number of “ Passages of the Bible,” and has printed 
them with a brief introduction and notes which are picturesque 
and interesting rather than scholarly or critical. His own 
statement of his aim in this respect may perhaps be quoted :— 
“In the notes I have attempted to clear up the few difficulties 
which might perplex even educated and intelligent readers. 
When these difficulties arise from the obscurity or corruption 
of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, my explana- 
tions are necessarily given at second hand since I know no 
Hebrew. But by consulting Standard Commentaries and some 
of the more recent versions, especially the English Revised 
Version, L have eudeavoured to ascertain the correct meaning 
of the vrigina! and to convey it briefly to the reader. I have also 
pat together a few parallels from other literatures, and have 
illustrated some Hebrew legends and eustoms from the folk-lore 
of other peoples.” The book is choicely printed, and the selected 
passaces, Which are given without variation from the Authorised 
Version, are majestic and make their own appeal to the heart and 
couscienee of every man, 
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Art Galleries. 


RAVES’ GALLERIES. EXHIBITION of NEW Mi) 
TARY PAINTINGS, 
and Collection of Wellington and Napoleonic Trophies and Relics, 
Now added, 
FIGHT 
between 
H.M.S, SHANNON and U.S. CHESAPEAKE, 
by TOM M. HEMY. 
GRAVES’ GALLERIES, 6, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Admission ls,, 10 to 6. 








ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S SUMMEp 
EXHIBITION includes choice works by :— 


REYNOLDS CONSTABLE MORLAND 
GAINSBOROUGH CROME WILSON 
ROMNEY STARK COX, &c. 


SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James’s. 





MVHE 3ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET Pic. 
TURES, by Artists of the British and Foreign Schools, is NOW Op 

at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatr) 
Admission (including Catalogue), 1s. 
IL PAINTINGS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, PICTURES 

J by J. Constable, R.A., T, Gainsborough, R,A., Sir Thomas Lawreng 
R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A., and other English Artists.—Apply' 
personally or by letter, to Taomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, London, 8, W. 





A RTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
F of high-class selected PICTURES, by British and Continental Artis, 
is NOW OPEN, at 5 and 6, Haymarket. Admission, one shilling, includigg 
catalogue. 


Waa LIMITED. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS to H.M. the QUEEN, 
PHOTO-CERAMICS. 
164, Regent Street, London, W. 
Telegraphic Address: WALERY, LONDON. Telephone No. 35060, 





(jp. REES’ WEDDING anp BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS —ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON. 








ANOVER GALLERY. 
47, New Bond Street, W. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by LOUISE ABBEMA. 
Illustrating LA MER, 
By REN AIZEROY. 
Also Pictures by Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Jacque, Troyon, Decamp 
Munkacsy, Alfred Stevens, Tissot, &c. 


gtd ENGLISH PICTURES, and Examples of the Grea 
Masters of all Schools. 
The DOWDESWELL GALLERIES, 
160, New Bond Street. 


N VIEW, 100 WATER-COLOURS, 
By G. J. Pinwell, Fred Walker, J. W. North, &c. 
The FINE ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street, 








HE DUTCH GALLERY, 
14, Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 
On View, a Collection of Pictures by the following Artists : 
Corot, Davupiony, Dranc, Dupre, Jonexryp, J. Maris, M. Maze 
Deroas, Mintuxt, Rovsszav, &c., &e. 
E, J. VAN WISSELINGH, 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
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FORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Braud 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for the 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOb 
and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
NY BOOK REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN TH 
PAPER will be supplied promptly from 
H. R. ALLENSON, CASH DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
30, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Special Facilitics for obtaining any Published Work. 
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ryyO_ BOOK-BUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. 

The AUGUST Catalogue of valuable New and Second-Hand Wor 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-t: 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Departmet} 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 
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